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OUR NEW VOLUME.—THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING IN HYDE PARK. 


NSTEAD of the pledges with 
which we have usually com- 
menced each new volume of 
our Journal, we, on the present 
occasion, begin with perform- 

ance. THe Butuper is enlarged from six- 

teen to twenty-four pages, the price remaining 
the same; and we present to our readers, in 
addition to our usual illustrations, a large- 
sized view of the inside of the enormous struc- 
sure raised in Hyde Park for the International 

Exhibition of Industry. It will be our con- 

stant and earnest endeavour to render this 

Journal equal to its purpose: we shall strive 

zealously to prove ourselves worthy of the 

confidence which the public have heretofore 
placed in us, and the favours we have re- 
ceived: and if honesty of purpose, love of 
truth, kind feeling, and a firm determination 
to follow what may seem to us the right course, 
will suffice to effect this, we may venture to 

‘anticipate success. We ask, as we have often 

done before, for the co-operation and sympathy 

of ourreaders, confidencein our good intentions, 
consideration for our short-comings. Although 
forced occasionally, in discharge of our office, 
to contravene the opinions of others and 
animadvert on their proceedings, we would 
never willingly hurt the feelings of any. We 
see no reason why, if we are forced to differ 
with individuals in special questions of taste, 
judgment, or even propriety, that we should 
be viewed in all things as an enemy. We 
have no pleasure in giving pain, and infinitely 
prefer smiling countenances and a shake of 
the hand to black looks and spiteful recrimi- 
mations: but we have a duty to the public to 
discharge which over-rides all other considera- 
tions. This duty we shall do; but we will 
endeavour to do it fairly and kindly. We are 
not bound to say on every occasion all we 
think, but we pledge ourselves to think all we 
say. And so with warm and hearty thanks to 
many friends, and referring to the introduc- 
tions to former volumes of the journal for our 
views of its scope and claims, we leave this 
part of the subject, saying, with Hamiet’s 
player,— 

“ For us and our miscellany, 


Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 


1 The interior view we have given of the 
Exhibition Building represents it as it will 
appear looking towards the east, and gives 
some idea of the extraordinary length of the 
structure, 1,848 feet, and of its general con- 
struction.* The hemispherical roof of the 
‘transept is seen above the flat roof of the 
mave: the columns piled on columns, the 
“ridge and furrow” roof, and the girders 
carrying both that and the galleries, are clearly 
represented. The floors of the galleries, it will 
be seen, are level with the fop of the girders 
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(not as shown in the prints which have been 
published), and have a light iron railing as a 
protection for the visitors. We have introduced 
some few figures and articles of manufacture, 
to serve as a scale (a fountain, also, as there 
will be several),—but the view does not pre- 
tend to show the structure as it will appear 
when furnished : the aisles will then be separated, 
as most of our readers know, by tapestry, 
carpets, or hangings of other sort, suspended 
between the. columns, and there will be an 
“embarassment of riches,” which we may not 
attempt to fore-show. 

The correctness with which all the 2,500 
columns have been placed is very striking. 
Regularity has been secured, and the task of 
construction simplified, by making all parts of 
the plan multiples of one small manageable 
figure. A perfect fit is thus secured with much 
greater ease, while the repetition of the same 
dimensions renders confusion or complexity 
impossible., This-is the case with all the great 
iron roofs of railway stations recently con- 
structed. All the dimensions of the Building 
in the park are multiplies of 8: for instance, 
the width and height of the smallest aisle is 





3 times 8, or 24 feet; of the second largest 
aisle, the width is 6 times 8, or 48 feet; and 
of the great centre aisle, 72 feet, or 9 times 8. 
| Tbe whole width is 408 feet. 

The side aisles look low, but still are high 
enough for their purpose. 

The effect of the transept is very striking,— 
we may even say grand: the full-grown elms, 
put under a hand-glass, are dwarfed into in- 
significance : it may safely be pronounced the 
most daring and extraordinary piece of con- 
struction ever attempted. The span is 73 feet: 
the roof is a semicircle with a radius, therefore, 
of half that dimension : it is 408 feet long, and 
is, at the crown, 108 feet from the floor. 
Only those who saw on the ground the semi- 
circular wooden ribs which are the main stay 
of this roof, will properly estimate their size 
and construction.* It was no ordinary feat to 





* The following description of these ribs has been given 
in the Morning Advertiser:—‘ The principal part of each rib 
is of asemicircular form, with an internal radius of 36°7 feet, 
and an external one of 37°7 feet. Both ends of the semi- 
circle are produced into straight lines, coinciding with the 
tangents there, that is, parallelto the vertical line when 
the rib is placed erect in its natural position. The length 
of these rectilinear extensions of the ribs is 4 feet, and the 
intention of the addition thus made to the circular part is, 
to enable the rib to fit exactly into corresponding exten- 
sions of the higher columns upwards, which are formed in 
the casting. Transversely, that is, in the plane of the axis 
of the roof, the section is 1 foot wide, measured along the 
radius, by 8 inches deep, with small additions at either 
end, indicating the course of exterior and interior binding 
pieces. This latter section exhibits the whole structure of 
the rib, which may be thus described: pine planks of 
4 inches and 2 inches in thickness are the only materials 
out of which the body of the ribs is made. These planks 
are cut to the exact thickness and width in the sawmill, 
and an aliquot part of the whole length of the rib in length, 
which slightly exceeds 124 feet, measured along the back. 
The length of each piece is about 12 feet, for reasons which 
will presently appear, depending on the curvature of the 
roof. When the straight piece has been got ont of the 
proper dimensions, it becomes necessary toconvertit intothe 
segment of anannulus,or figure of the same form and dimen- 
sion as the rib itself. This is accomplished in a very simple 
manner, and with economy of material. A ‘templett,’ or 
_ of metal, worked up to the exaet pattern required, is 

aid upon the wood, and adjusted to the situation which 


placed evenly upon a succession of siailar planks, 

in the manner of a polygon about the centre. The pencil 
is t carried round the convex circular edge of the tem- 
plett, and a saw-cut made along the mark perpendicularly 





the corresponding part of the roof would occupy, were it | i 


raise these enormous ribs whole from the 
ground into their places.* Horizontal tie- 
beams are placed at a level about 20 feet above 
the springing, and diagonal ties are introduced 
throughout the roof.t 

Machinery has necessarily been resorted to 
in every stage of the business to facilitate pro- 
gress: the arrangement for cutting off the 
ends of the wooden gutters and making a 
further hollow at the end to receive the castings 
to discharge the drip-water,{ for splaying 





to the face of the plank. At the distance of 3 feet from 
the point of contact between the curve and the straight 
edge of the plank, which oéeurs in the middle of its le 
the deflection, or distance of the curve from the straight 
line, is 1°51 inch, and at either end of the B sane sup- 
posing it to be 12 feet long, itis 7-2 inches. By means of 
the templett the curvature is accurately obtained at all 
intermediate points ; and it is obvious that an elliptical, or 
curvilinear roof of any species might’ be constructed in a 
similar manner, only,*as the radius of curvature in all 
curves is not constant, except in the circle, but varies con- 
tinually from point to point of the curve, a set of different 
templetts would be necessary to make the different seg- 
ments of the arch. The curved piece ent off from the 
plank on the one side is added on the other, and the 
circular arc which now bounds the figure towards the 
interior undergoes a slight alteration, to adapt it to 
a second templett, which exactly gives the curvature of the 
inner circle. Wooden dowells, or pins, are used to con- 
nect the two parts of which each segment is built 
and the strong combination which results is completed 
by cutting off the ends according to the radii wn 
there. e entire rib is built of two layers of two-inch 
thick segments, formed in the above manner, with a layer 
of four-inch thick segments interposed between them. All 
these being accurately portions of the circle, no great diffi- 
culty Se their por agen = put pag" Lap 4 
exactly make up a cire arc in this way :-— er 0 
~! p the whale cuntrls 








the two-inch Segments, ‘cere Bae don eager teak — 
compound rib, only two inches in thickness instead of 
with it ; that is to say, each joint or break, in the four-inch 
segments is imposed upon the as side of the layer of 
exactly correspond with each other, if nothing were inter- 
three courses being exactly put together in their respective 
not have been made in the first instance from 
purlins fitted in, distance-pieces to support the interme- 
framework from scaffolding on either side of foes baer 
so disposed that the men working them could see 
the transept, one side was raised about 36 feet higher than 
in the arch, and dropped into the socket 4 ph ig ams 

+ Mr. Henderson originally as hnened 
a circular saw, about 20 Bak mags “Tene ae oe 
the same direction as the saw. An axle mounted upon a 
ceeding from a larger drum 

mass upon 

—_ — a wheel, and nearly counterbalanced on 
rights which carry the wheel and 


with its terminal » is 
ground, and forms, in fact, a rib of the same pattern as the 
eight. Upon this layer of segments, the layer of four-inch 
sagueula Ts laid, in on @ manner as to 2 break joints ” 
course, falls upon the centre of one of the segments in the 
two-inch layer, and vice versa. Another layer of two-inch 
four inches, which is, in fact, uded between the two. 
The joints of the two four-inch courses of segments would 
sed between them, and both of them, con 
reak joints, with the intermediate four-inch prose 
laces, are ‘‘ spiked” or nailed together with long 
er thus united in one rigid mass, which it is obvious could 
timber.” : 

* These were raised upon end and set up in pairs, with 
diate gutters, and six sets of cross-bracing to make the 
whole sufficiently stiff. Ropes were then attached to this 
at the point of intersection with the centre " 
power used in raising the ribs consisted of four “ 
the extent to which the rope affixed to their crabs should 
be pulled. As the framework was necessarily broader than 
the other, until the whole was raised to the desired eleva- 
tion. It was then moved on rollers to its proper posi 
formed for its ion at the top of each cast-iron column 
in that part of the third tier. sical 
of os transept, Mr. Barry proposed 
roof. 

t The apparatus for this p 
centre of which curved cutters of iar form ‘are ar- 
ranged, with their edges disposed in a manner to cut in 
heav —_ “ wood = = the saw, and alzoa 
sm ‘ ut which an e is 

io with the Ay-wheel 
of a stationary 4-horse steam-engine. The 
which the saw axle is mounted is by a 
; by a weight. On the under side it is 
nected with a lever, one end of which is 
stands forward to be worked by the 
the plane of the saw, at a conveni i 
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the ends of the sash-bars, drilling them, &c., 
is very interesting. A Bramah press tests the 
girders, steam gives motion every whefe, and 
the sash-bars are dipped inté paint and passed 
under brushes to wipe off the superfluity. 

The machines to enable the men to glaze 
the transept are sofiewhat different from 
those employed in other portions of the build- 
ing, in order to enable the glaziers to travel 
up the circularroof. The mode adopted is that 
of placing a small windlass in each carriage, to 
which is attached one end of a rope, the other 
being made fast to the upper portion of the 
roof. The machine is provided with wheels 

_ which travel in the gutters of the circular ribs, 
and by turning the small windlass the work- 
man is enabled to propel himself along as his 
wotk advances. 

The Building is not yet finished: it will 
searcely be so in less than a month at the pre- 
sent rate of progression, wonderfully rapid as 
that is. This, however, will be quite early 
enough. 

On the last day of the old year, when, as it 
is understood, Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s 
more complete control over the building ex- 
pired, the members of the Society of Arts 
visited the works at their invitation, and Pro- 
fessor Cowper, of King’s College, gave an 
explanation of the scientific construction of 
the edifice. The two pritcipal points made 
by Mr. Cowper were, Ist, to exemplify the 
greatly increased strength which could be 
obtained from materials by giving them a scien- 
tific form (a very good point); and secondly, 
te prove what much cleverer fellows engineers 
were than architects—a very weak one. He 
demonstrated the first very neatly and nicely ; 
showed how two quills, 1 inch high, were not 
crushed by less than 2 cwt.; how that the 
Same quantity of material in a solid iron co- 
lumn, when formed into a hollow one, would 
carry much greater weight, and that a piece of 
tin plate, of no strength in that form, 
would, when twisted into a cylinder, with- 
Stand a great pressure. He drew  at- 
tention to the regularity with which the 
Columns were placed. Had the relative dis- 
tances not been accurately preserved, the 
girders, cast as they were at a distance, would 
not have fitted. The cast-iron columns being 
mounted on each other, tier above tier, it was 
necessary that the points of junction should be 
fitted to each other with mathematical preci- 
sion. 
trated by pieces of wood roughly cut in 
pillar-shape and placed above each other, 
which, of course, would not stand straight» 


“facings” to be done. Few engineers ‘would 
have ventured on such an undertaking, but 


pressing ia to the crutch which stands above 
the table, the icity of the wood tends to press this end 
ipwaras against , by which the operation is much 
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This necessity the professor illus-' 


Messrs. Fox and Henderson had aecomplished 
it, and the result was that there was not a 
crooked line in the building. He stated, as to 
the girders for galleries, that they are ptoved 
to 15 tons; that the breaking Weight is 30 
tons, and that they could not be subjected in 
their places to @ greater weight than 74 tons. 
We catinot compliment the professor on the 
manner in which he replied to those unknown 
quantities,—‘ the critics :” according to our 
humble judgment, it was quite unworthy of his 
position and reputation. Take one instance. 
The lecturer produced a model, made of laths, 
representing the half of the transverse section 
of the building. Every column was represented 
by a single lath, and every girder by two laths, 
one for its upper, and the second for its lower 
ledge. All the connections, for the sake of 
experiment, were made by pivots or pins; 
and the effect of the wind in blowing 
down the building was shown by pushing the 
inner columns outwards, when they all turned 
over on the pivots, and folded up flat like a 
parallel ruler. “This,” exclaimed the lecturer, 
“is how the critics build. Now I will show 
you how Fox and Henderson build.” He then 
added a few diagonal pieces to the girder 
pivots to represent the cross pieces in the 
girders, and showed that with these additions 
the frame would not close up as before, but 
was susceptible of being raised up as a whole. 
One of the morning papers gravely describes 
this experiment as “‘ triumphantly conclusive 
of the rigidity of the edifice !”” We need not 
tell the readers of Tue Buttper that it 
no more applied to any of the remarks 
made by “the critics,” than telling them 
the Emperor of Russia had taken the 
“Star and Garter” would have done. It 
served its purpose, and was not without use 
with an audience of amateurs; but “ the 
critics”” ought to have been left out of the 
question, especially when, putting a hundred- 
weight on two small semicircular ribs, made 
out of a hoop, the lecturer exclaimed—‘ Now 
will they be afraid to go under the transept 
roof.” Tenterden steeple, the world-famous 
illustration of a non sequitur, must hide its 
head henceforth. We regret being so often 
dragged into fault-finding, and made to appear 
antagonistic to an undertaking in which we 
are so largely interested, and for the promotion 
of which we have personally devoted much 
time, and will therefore say no more.* 
Earnestly we wish the Grand Exhibition, 
what it will doubtless have, a successful and 
triumphant issue, and we will close our present 
remarks with the words of one who has, on other 
occasions, sung in our pages,— 
* Right gladly, brother workmen, will each 
English artisan 


Rejoice to make you welcome all, as honest man 
to man-- 

And teach, if aught he has to teach, and learn 
the much to learn, 

And show to men in every land, how all the 
world may earn— 

Whatever earth, man’s heritage, of every sort 
can yield, ‘ 

From mine and mountain, sea and air, from 
forest and from field, 2 

Whatever reason, God’s great gift, can add or 
take away, 

To bring the worth of all the world beneath the 
human sway. 


Whatever science hath found out, and industry 
hath earned, 

And taste hath delicately touched, and high- 
bred art hath learned, 





stated that 
had devolved Mr. Fox. The general management 
the works nol ben conducted by Mr. Cochrane. The 
laying out of the ground had been intrusted to Mr. Brown- 
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made hath ; 
By many, 's earnest artisan, the best shall be 
played, 


Oh! think it not an idle show, for praise, or 
pride, of pelf, 

———— gains a good can hide it 
5 

By any thought thet snything can say how 


We Rel along the cause of all, and give the 
world a move.” 


Whatever God’s ag handicraft, the world he 


“ RIPLEY WITH A RULE.” 


Tuomas Riptey has been immortalised by 
Pope, who has preserved his name, like a fly 
in amber, in no less than three passages of his 
** Moral Essays” and satirical works. 

*€ What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste? 
Some demon whisper’d, ‘ Visto have a taste.’ 
Heav’n visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule.” — 

Epistle IV. to Richard Beyle, Bari of 
Burlington, line 15. 

** See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall}, 

While Jones ea Boyle’s united labours fall.”’”— 

Dunciad, book 3, line 327. 


** Who builds a bridge that never drove a pile? 

(Should Ripley venture all the world would 

smile.)”’—Jmitations of Herace, book 2, epis. 1. 

These repeated notices, by so great a man as 
Alexander Pope (although far from laudatory), 
will at least justify the inquiry, who was Rip- 
ley, and what were his works? ; 

Horace Walpole tells us, that Thomas 
Ripley was born in Yorkshire, and executed 
such considerable works that he must not be 
omitted, though he wanted taste and fell under 
the lash of lasting satire, Pope having twice 
mentioned him (in fact, thrice). The truth is 
(says Walpole), “politics and partiality con- 
curred to help on these censures: Ripley was 
employed by the minister, and had not the 
countenance of Lord Burlington, the patron of 
Pope.” 

The parentage, place of birth, and education 
of Ripley are not known even to his descend- 
ants, who, howéver, preserve a tradition that 
early in life he walked from Yorkshire to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune: probably he had some 
connections in London to apply to. John 
Ripley had been chief joiner to King Henry 
Vill., which is a curious coincidence, if the 
subject of the present notice had no other 
connection with him than having filled a simi- 
lar office under the sovereign of his own time. 

The London Gazette, of May 8, 1726, com 
tains the appointment of Thomas Ripley, Esq, 
Chief Carpenter of His Majesty’s Works, to be 
Comptroller of His Majesty’s Works, in the 
room of Sir John Vanburgh, deceased: he 
thus became the successor, also, to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, William of Wykeham, Inigo Jones, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and other great archi- 
tects who had previously filled the same 
honourable and responsible position. 

Before this appointment, however, he had 
acquired reputation in his art. He was much 
patronised by Sir Robert Walpole, for whom 
he built and greatly improved the plan of 
Houghton Hall (Norfolk), for which Colin 
Campbell had furnished the original design. 
This mansion was commenced in 1722, and 
not finished till 1735. ‘‘'The whole building 
is of stone, and though not strietly conform- 
able with the present taste, is nevertheless a 
superb and elegant structure: it extends 500 
feet, including the wings, which contain’the 
offices. The centre is 165 feet by 100, and 
consists of a rustic principal and attic stories. 
The west front is ornamented with a pediment, 
containing the armorial bearings of the family, 
supported by four Ionic three-quarter columns, 
and crowned with statues. The principal apart- 
ments are very magnificent, particularly the 
saloon, which is 40 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
40 feet high (rather too high), and the hall 
cube of 40 feet, with a stone gallery. sch 
three of its sides. And these apartments were 
decorated with the sculpture of Rysbrack, and 
the best private collection of pictures in Eng» 








jland,” which. were afterwards sold to the 


Empress of Russia, aati 
The first public edifice which we know to 
have been built p Bee a Rie the Custom 
House. The former om House hi 
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not remarkable for taste, was considered to be 
most convenient and well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was intended ; and although 
erected on a swampy site, it stood firmly until: 
it was burned down in 1814, when the present 
Custom House was erected in its room. 

The present Admiralty Office at Whitehall 
was Ripley’s next public effort. This building, 
which was erected in 1724, is, I suppose, what 
Pope alludes to in the Dunciad as “ A New 

itehall.” H. Walpole says of it: “ The 
Adniiralty is a most ugly edifice, and deserv- 
edly veiled by Mr. Adam’s handsome screen. 
Yet Ripley in the mechanic part, and in the 
disposition of apartments and conveniences, 
was unluckily superior to the Earl (of Burling- 
ton) himself.” 

The chief defect of the front elevation of this 
building is the disproportion of the portico, for 
which I find the following apology in a work 
called “Modern London,” quarto, 1804. 

The architect had made his shafts of a just 
length, when it appeared that the pediment 
blocked up the windows of one of the apart- 
ments, and he was ordered and compelled to 
carry his columns to the roof of the building. 

Ripley erected Woolterton House, Norfolk, 
for Lord Walpole in 1730, which Horace 
‘Walpole says “is one of the best houses of the 
size in England ;” and with Lord Orford’s, at 
Houghton, “will, as long as they remain, 
acquit this artist of the charge of ignorance.” 

he only remaining work of Ripley’s that I 
have to mention is the chapel at Greenwich 
Hospital, which was burned down in 1779, 
and was replaced with the present structure by 
James Stuart. 

In November, 1737, Ripley was appointed 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Private Roads, and 
Conductor in his Royal Progresses. 

In March, 1738, he was promoted to the 
office of paymaster of his Majesty’s Board of 
Works, in room of Hugh Howard, esq. de- 
ceased; and Henry Flitcroft (architect of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields and St. Olave’s, South- 
wark) succeeded Ripley as comptroller. 

He was thrice married: his first or second 
wife died 17th Nov. 1737; and in April 1742, 
he married Miss Bucknall, of Hampton, Mid- 
dlesex, with a fortune of 40,0007. 

In 1744 Mr. Ripley was elected one of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and paid 
his fine to be excused serving that responsible 
office. 

Mr. Ripley’s descendants are in possession 
of a very handsome silver vase, presented to 
the architect by the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of King George II., for whom he had executed 
some alterations at Gunnersbury House; and 
the princess being desirous that he should be 
paid for his work, he declined to receive any 
remuneration, stating that he considered the 
work to be within the scope of his duties to his 
Majesty. The inscription on this vase is 
merely “ The Gift of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Amelia to Thomas Ripley, Esq.,” with 
the date. 

After his elevation in life, he applied to the 
Heralds College for a grant of arms, and the 
armorial bearings of the Yorkshire family of 
the same name, with the variation of a dove- 
tailed line in the escutcheon, and am es- 
cutcheon azure and Or in the paws of the 
lion, which is the family crest, were assigned 
to him. 

Mr. Ripley’s family possess a kitcat portrait 
of him by Jacob Highmore,—one of that 
painter’s best productions. There is also a 
younger portrait of him at Woolterton, by 

fardiner, every way inferior to Highmore’s 
picture, and not in good preservation. 

He died at Hampton Court (where he had 
an official residence), Feb. 10, 1758, and was 
buried at Hampton church, in which there is 
a gravestone to his memory. 

e left a considerable fortane, which de- 
scended to his eldest son, Richard, who was 
called to the Bar, but did not follow his pro- 
fession, and diminished his inheritance. He 

two other sons and several daughters. 

The line in his eldest son, Richard, is ex- 
tinct. His youngest son, Horatio (named 
after the Walpole family), a naval officer, died 
unmarried. His second son, Thomas, who 
had an appointment in the Exchequer, con- 
tinued the family, who now py a highly 
respectable station ir life. John Richard 
Ripley, Esq.,.of Clapham, an eminent :mer- 
chant of London, was grandson of the archi- 


tect. Jeremy Jephson Ripley, Esq., clerk to 
the northern ports in the Custom-house, is a 
great-grandson ; and the present representative 
pof the subject of this memoir is the Rev. Thos, 
Hyde Ripley, rector of Tolkenham, and vicar 
of Wootten Basset, Wilts. 

G. R. Corner. 





CAUSES AND CURE OF SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.* 

We have seen that the primary cause of 
the current, or “draught” of chimneys in 
actual use, is the rarefaction of air, and also 
that this rarefaction is effected by means of 
heat generated by the fire; and we will now 
proceed to show how it is that a current, or 
“ draught,” frequently exists in those not in 
actual use: which existence has doubtless con- 
tributed to the prevalent belief that there is 
something mysterious or difficult of compre- 
hension in the action of chimneys; and obscured 
the simple fact, that it is purely a mechanical 
action, viz. that of gravitation. 

Let us take the example of an ordinary 
engine chimney for our first illustration, and 
suppose it to be standing in an open situation, 
apart from every description of building. Let 
it be built without any lateral openings from 
the level of the ground to the top; and we will 
find that the column of air inclosed by it is 
perfectly motionless. Now, cut a flue-opening 
near its base, and it will be seen that a 
current, or “ draught,” will instantly com- 
mence, and gradually increase until it reaches 
its maximum. This current then, is not the 
result of the existence of a fire at the opening 
to the chimney, as in the case of those in use; 
although it is still the result of the rarefaction 
of air. The cause of such current lies in the 
supply of rarefied air, afforded to the flue- 
opening at the surface of the earth; and the 
operation of this cause we will endeavour to 
describe. 

We find that the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is maintained by the radiation of heat 
from the earth, which it acquires by the absorp- 
tion of the rays of the sun; and from other 
natural sources. This process of nature may 
be distinctly observed in operation at any time 
at which the sun’s rays have considerable 
strength, as on a summer’s day; when, if we 
look horizontally along any considerable extent 
of a dry part of the earth’s surface, we will 
perceive that the radiating heat has produced 
a stratum of highly rarefied air, which may 
easily be recognised by the peculiar dazzling 
motion that renders indistinct, objects 
seen through it. The same appearance may 
be observed around and above the top of any 
chimney from which only heated air issues, 
and also around a piece of heated iron, or any 
other heated body which possesses the power 
of readily giving out again the heat imparted 
to it. It would be out of place here to enter 
into a full investigation of these natural 
phenomena ; suffice it, therefore, for our pre- 
sent purpose, to know that they exist, and that 
there is a constant—although not uniform— 
supply of rarefied air at the surface of th 
earth. . 

The radiation of heat, and consequently the 
rarefaction of air, is constantly going on at 
that part of the surface of the earth which is 
enclosed by a chimney, such as we have se- 
lected for example, as well as at the surround- 
ing portions. But the rarefied air on the ex- 


currents or winds, which traverse, with 
scarcely any total cessation, the surface of the 

lobe in various directions ; and which disturb 
the rarefied air, preventing its accumulation at 
the earth’s surface, in proportion to the 
amount of their force and temperature. On 
the contrary, the rarefied air enclosed by the 
chimney is protected from the disturbing ac- 
tion of these winds, and it therefore accumu- 
lates until it attains a greater perpendicular 
height than the stratum of rarefied air outside. 
By this means the column of air inside the 
chimney becomes specifically lighter than the 
surrounding column of air of equal height 
outside. This is proved by the fact that the 
barometer will indicate a lighter, and the 
thermometer a warmer atmosphere in the in- 
terior of a long chimney closed up entirely at 
its base than 


terior is exposed to the action of the natural 





Let us now suppose the chimney which we 
have taken as an example to be still without 
an opening at its base; with a column of li 
air inside, and surrounded by a column of 
heavier air outside. The moment we bring 
the two columns into contact by cutting a flue 
opening, the heavier column will preponderate, 
causing the lighter to ascend, as explained at p. 
530, vol. -vitt. and illustrated by diagrams Figs. 
2and 3; and the current once commenced, will . 
continue to flow upwards through the chimney 
so long as it receives a supply of rarefied air 
froia the stratum immediately above the sur- 
face of the earth. In fact, every chimney 
situated as we have described, being open to 
the atmosphere at its base, has a current, or 
“draught,” constantly passing upwards through 
it; which varies in force or velocity according 
to the state of the atmosphere, and the quan- 
tity of radiated heat passing off at the time 
from the earth’s surface. 
We have hitherto purposely considered the 
chimney to be completed without any lateral 
opening, previous to forming the communicas . 
tion between the external and internal columns 
of air; but it is quite immaterial whether it is 
so or not; for even if a chimney were built, 
with the full internal area at its base open to the 
atmosphere, an upward current or “ draught” 
through it, would exist from its commence- 
ment, from the causes just described. This 
current would be sensibly felt at the distance 
of a few feet above the opening: and as the 
work increased in height the current would be 
found to increase in strength. 
Although the same cause as we have de-~ 
scribed in reference to the engine chimney, 
i. e. the natural rarefaction of air, operates to 
produce draughts in the chimneys of dwelling- 
houses, yet there are peculiar circumstances 
constantly interfering with this natural action; 
and it therefore becomes necessary, for the 
more perfect elucidation of our subject, to in- 
quire into the nature of these circumstances 
and in what way they operate. 

For this purpose let us take the example of 
an ordinary eight-roomed house, of which let 
fig. 6 represent a vertical section at AB, fig. 7, 
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closed), the natural current or “ draught” in 
the chimney g will be increased by the fire, as 
explained at page 578, and the currents, or 
“ draughts,” in the remaining seven will be 
checked, totally stopped, or even reversed. We 
will endeavour to make this fact clear by the 
following reasoning :— 

‘Taking it for granted that the eight chim- 
neys are of equal sectional area, we will, in 
order to avoid complexity, suppose that the 
natural current existing in each of them is of 
equal velocity with the rest; say 10 cubic feet 
per second for each, or 80 cubic feet per 
second for the whole eight, taking this quan- 
tity to represent the maximum amount of 
external air capable of gaining admittance 
through the crevices around the outer doors 
and windows ; which, we may here remark, is 
the only medium of supply allowed by the 
cen system of constructing dwelling-houses, 

fthen, by the aid of a fire, we increase the 
velocity of the current in any of the eight 
chimneys, say at g, until we double it ; instead 
of 10 cubic feet per second, we shali have 20 
cubic feet of air per second passing upwards 
through it; and. as this increased quantity 
cannot be supplied from the same limited 
source as in the first instance, 7. e. the crevices 
around the closed doors and windows, it fol- 
lows that the increased 10 cubic feet per second 
is taken. from the remaining seven chimneys; 
and consequently each chimney has one- 
séventh less than at first, and the currents in 
them are therefore checked. By increasing 
‘the current at g to eight times its original ve- 
locity, 4. e. 80 cubic feet per second, it is clear 
that it will then absorb the whole of the air 
previously passing through the whole eight, 
atthe rate of 10 feet per second; and there- 
fore the upward currents of the remaining 
seven will be stopped. And if by increased 
firing, we increase still more the velocity of 
the current at g, say to 150 cubic feet per 
second, we will not only absorb the whole ori- 
ginal supply of 80 cubic feet per second, but 
avé must have 70 cubic feet per second in addi- 
ion ; and as the crevices admitting it can only 

give us the former quantity, the additional 70 
cubic feet will find a way in by some other 
aperture ; and as the openings of the remain- 

Gag seven chimneysare the only other apertures, 
the additional supply will flow downward 
through them at the rate of 70 cubic feet per 
second for the seven, or 10 cubic feet per 
second for each; and therefore their natural 
currents or “ draughts ”’ will be reversed. 

These natural currents are also impeded, or 
ven reversed, in many cases where the chim- 
neys in the same building are not all raised to 
*the same level; and here it may be well to 
explain that it is the level of the tops of chim- 
neys, and not their relative lengths, that regu- 
lates their influence upon each other. For 
instance, if two chimneys in the same house 
be constructed of different heights, one reaching 
only to the level of the second floor, whilst 
the other extends to the full height of the 
house; it will invariably be found that when 
the doors of communication between the two 
are open, and all other doors, windows, and 
other apertures are closed, the longer chimney 
will check, or perhaps even reverse the current 
or “draught” of the short one. This isa 
very important point, and it is desirable that 
it should be clearly understood, and remem- 
bered; as we shall have shortly to account 
for many of the causes of “ smoky chimneys,” 
by tracing them to a neglect of its due consi- 
deration of this individual question. 

We will endeavour to make it plain 
by the following illustration:—Let fig. 8 
represent part of a house of four stories, 
with a room A. built out from it. 
Let B represent a room on the top floor, com- 
municating with A by the staircase, passage, 
and the door at C; a and 6 representing the 
high and low chimneys respectively. Let it be 
understood that when the outer doors and 
windows are closed, no free communication 
with the external atmosphere can exist except 
through the chimneys a and ); also, that the 
atmospheric pressure at the tops of these 
chimneys differs, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of their levels, i.e. the pressure is least at 
the top of a and greatest at the top of b. Now, 
if we-cut off the communication between the 
rooms A and B by closing the door at C (all 
other doors and windows being closed) we will 
fied there is no current of air either in a or b, 
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Fig. 8. 

and that although the internal air is warmer, 
and therefore rarefied, or lighter than the ex- 
ternal air, it is quite motionless, as already 
explained in the case of the engine chimney pre- 
vious to cutting the flue opening. And when we 
consider that the volume of this rarefied air fills 
the whole building, pressing equally in every 
direction, and extending to the level of the top 
of each chimney, it will not be difficult to per- 
ceive that the air in the chimney a forms part 
of acolumn whose base presses against one 
side of the door C; whilst that in 5 forms part 
of another column, whose base presses against 
the opposite side; and as the atmospheric 
pressure is greater at the top of the column 5 
than it is at a, it follows that the door sustains 
a greater pressure on the side of } than it does 
on that of a. If, then, we open the door C, we 
bring the two columns into contact, and the 
heavier one 4 preponderating, the rarefied air 
is forced upwards through a, and the current 
thus commences and will continue to flow 
down the chimney 4 to supply the higher 
chimney @ so long as the communication be- 
tween the two rooms remains unbroken. This 
result would not take place if the chimney 3 
were raised to the same level as a, as shown 
by dotted lines, for in that case the atmo- 
spheric pressure at the top of each would be 
equal, and the two columns would therefore 
balance each other. TBa. 











DOCTORING DAMP ROOM-WALLS. 


Grizvovs home-discomforts may “a 
smoky house and a scolding wife” be, to 
those who have had the misfortune to expe- 
rience such evils, but even these pauvres misé- 
rables, we dare say, would willingly exchange 
a damp house for a smoky one, and even a 
rheumatic wife for a scolding one, if as fully 
experienced in the one class of grievances as 
in the other,—more especially since the “ rheu- 
matiz ” is not peculiarly a feminine infliction, 
like the lingual lubricity complained of: nei- 
ther is it the only, or even the worst, of the 
evils generated by that scourge of our sea-girt 
isle, the damp. That a little gossip, there- 
fore, about doctoring damp walls, will not be 
unacceptable to our non-professional readers, 
we do not doubt. We shall first take a rapid 
revisionary glance over what has been already 
said or done, however, on this subject, limit- 
ing our remarks more particularly to the ob- 
viation of the evil effects of damp on the 
health, in walls already built ; inasmuch as we 
have already more fully and frequently dis- 
cussed the subject in its professional than in 
its popular aspect. This we do without pre- 
judice to the fact that it is infinitely better to 
go to the root of the evil—where that can, even 
ex post facto, readily be done—than merely to 
suppress its symptoms,—to prevent its access 
to walls, ab initio, than to doctor walls already 
steeped in moisture. 

Various have been the appliances to the in- 
terior surface of walls, in order to prevent the 
evaporation of damp into dwellings, and to 
obviate the train of evils induced by the con- 
sequent dampness of bed and body clothing, 
beds, mattresses, sofas, carpets, and, in short, 
of all that will absorb moisture from the damp 
atmosphere—itself a constant source of injury, 
directly no less than indirectly, to the health, 
as well. Perhaps the oldest of these appli- 





ances are cements: the ancient tapestry was 





obnoxious to the charge of harbouring the 
damp, which in many cases rotted it into 
tatters, in place of being any defence against 
it. It has been found, however, that pure 
cements at least, without some admixture of 
oleaginous or other water-repelling material, 
were incapable of entirely excluding damp 
from the interior surface of walls, or even 
from the walls themselves when laid at their 
foundations. Instances of their failure will be 
found recorded at p. 25, Vol. VII., of Tuz 
BuitpEerR. A “cement-stone,” composed of 
lime, well slacked, and sand, in equal quan- 
tities, tempered with linseed oil to the con- 
sistence of mortar, and beat well in a trough, 
has been found, it is said, to do better than 
ordinary cement for such a purpose. In ap- 
plying it to brick walls, the face of the brick © 
should be chipped with a brick hammer, and 
drenched with a mixture of linseed oil and 
white lead till it will absorb no more. Dr. 
Ure gives the following proportions for a 
somewhat similar composition: twenty parts 
clean river sand, two litharge, one quick-lime 
(or additional litharge in place of quick-lime), 
made into a thin putty with oil. The propor- 
tion of sand, however, is surely a mistake: to 
make a cement of so much sand would seem 
to be a task even still more difficult than that 
of the “rope of sand” of olden celebrity. 
Besides coating brick walls, this ‘ mastic,” as 
it is called, is said to be capable of cementing 
and mending broken stones, such as steps or 
lintels.* 

Another composite, or mongrel cement, has 
been recommended by a practical man, in the 
following instructions :—* Boil two quarts of 
tar with two ounces of kitchen grease for a 
quarter of an hour, in an iron pot: add some 
of this tar to a mixture of slacked lime and 
powdered glass, which has passed through a 
flour-sieve, and been dried completely over the 
fire in an iron pot, in the proportion of two 
parts of lime and one of glass, till the mixture 
become of the consistence of thin plaster. 
This cement must be used immediately after 
being mixed. It is not well to mix more at a 
time than will coat one square foot of wall, as 
it quickly becomes too hard for use, and con- 
tinues to increase its hardness for three weeks. 
Great care must be taken to prevent any 
moisture from mixing with the cement. For 
a wall which is merely damp, it will be suffi- 
cient to lay on one coating of cement, about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, but should the 
wall be more than damp, or wet, it will be 
necessary to coat it a second time. Plaster, 
made of lime, hair, and plaster of Paris, may 
be afterwards laid on the cement.” 

In one of the Fine-Art Commission reports, 
an account is given of an appliance, by two 
French chemists, for the exclusion of damp 
from the internal surface of walls. To pre- 
pare the cupola of the Pantheon, at Paris, for 
painting on, the face of the stones composing 
it was heated, bit by bit, and a composition 
applied, consisting of one part wax and three 
parts oil, boiled with one-tenth of its weight of 
litharge. The absorption, it was said, took 
place readily by means of heat, and the liquid 
penetrated the stone from a quarter to half an 
inch. The composition acquired solidity as it 
cooled, and became hard in six weeks or two 
months. For ordinary purposes, as we have 
before remarked, resin might be substituted 
for wax: indeed, the composition thus modified 
has been employed with effect, by help of heat, 
in the protection of the interior of room-walls 
from damp, even where the damp arose from 
an impregnation of deliquescent salt, which 
had previously penetrated through a coating of 
stucco, laid on in the vain hope of smothering 
the deliquescence,f which rendered the place 
uninhabitable, even in summer. This “mas- 
tic ” consisted of one part linseed oil, boiled 
with one-tenth part litharge, and two 
resin. It was necessary to dry and heat the 
walls by means of a portable furnace, and of 
course also to heat the composition. 

Effectual as some of these cements and 
mastics may be, the application of must of 
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them is troublesome, and the cure rather a 
cumbrous and clumsy one. Such, too, is the 
application of melted asphalte (although very 
effectual), or other bituminous substances, 
with the additional drawback of a strong, and 
to many a disagreeable, though it is believed 
an innoxious, and even wholesome odour. So 
excellent a damp-excluder has the pitchy, bitu- 
minous, or asphaltic, resin been found to be, 
however, not only from courts and areas paved 
with it, but from walls and roofs, that regret 
has often been expressed that the odour could 
not be subdued, in use for internal purposes. 
Of this we shall have something to say anon. 

Pitch-papers may rank next in order, but 
are open to the objection just stated. These 
have been succeeded by the more recent 
papers rendered impervious by india-rubber 
or gutta-percha. A waterproof paper was 
also some time since invented by a M. Engle. 
It was prepared simply by plunging the un- 
sized paper once or twice into a clear solution 
of mastic in oil of turpentine, and then drying 
gently by heat. The paper, without becoming 
transparent, is said to have, besides its power 
of resisting humidity, all the properties of 
writing paper, and to be specially adapted for 
workmen’s books, passports, &c.,—resisting, 
moreover, the inroads of mildew, insects, mice, 
&c. A solution of india-rubber has been said 
to produce the like, and even better, effects on 
unsized paper. In this case, too, an objection, 
which we were just about to point out, as 
affecting all applications of water-proof papers 
to walls by means of paste, is obviated by the 
mixture of the mastic solution with the paste 
itself, rendering it thereby, in fact, also water- 
proof. Such a paste may redeem such papers 
from perhaps the only vital objection to their 
use with common paste, whch it is worse than 
useless to lay on damp walls with impermea- 
ble papers, as these will, to a certainty, fall off 
in a much shorter time than even unprepared 
paper: better to nail sheets of thin paper lead, 
as some one recommends, or even these im- 
permeable papers themselves, on the walls with 
nails of copper. 

The last order of appliances now to be 
noticed are simply fluid paints of such a com- 
position as will lie at once even on wet walls,— 
rapidly dry,—and form a tough and integrated 
waterproof superficial film, on a body pene- 
trating and incorporating with the wall. It was 
doubtless with this intention that a recent 
patent was taken out for a fluid or solution, 
said to contain chiefly india-rubber and gutta- 
percha, and intended to be used either as, or 
mixed with, paint, as preparative to papering. 
At the time of its announcement, we suggested 
that probably a little boiled oil constituted the 
medium whereby the india-rubber and gutta- 
percha were rendered capable of mixture with 

int, or of being used as paint itself. We 

ve since tried such a composition, but 
although we found that india-rubber in solution, 
by help of a little heat, will mix completely 
with boiled or lithargized oil and with gutta- 
percha solution, the composition does not 
possess the qualities requisite or desirable for 
ready and effectual application to damp or wet 
s. A mere alcoholic solution of common 
resin, or other varnish, brushed upon a damp 
and even a very wet wall, we found to be far 
preferable. The wet was no obstacle to its 
fixture, and it rendered the wall-plaster not 
only. perfectly dry on the surface, but much 
firmer in texture. The brittleness of resin 
alone, however, led us to think of a composi- 
tion of far more fitting, qualities in all respects, 
namely, a solution of resin, pitch, or asphalte, 
in oil of turpentine, wi: a quantity of india- 
rubber solution, or of gutta-percha solution, or 
of both, dissolved in the resinous solution. 
The amalgamation is a complete one, and the 
composition sticks to the wall like pitch itself. 
It is also remarkable, that when the composi- 
tion is dry—and it dries very rapidly—not the 
slightest odour of pitch or bitumen remains. 
The volatility of its nature appears to be 
suppressed or fixed in the meshes of the india- 
rubber texture. ‘To resin, however, even this 
temporary inconvenience does not apply. And 
if bleached resin be used, almost any colour, 
however delicate, may be mixed with it, and 
the whole used as paint. In papering, the 
composition itself may form the paste, and thus 
the paper may be applied almost simulta- 
neously with the composition. A couple of 
coats, at least, however, are desirable; but 


these may follow one another at an interval of 
a very few hours. One great advantage of 
such a composition compared with some of 
the “‘ mastics” and “ cements,” already treated 
of, is, that, being in a spirituous solution,,it 
may be applied cold, and to a cold wall, with a 
common paint-brush ; thus obviating the 
trouble and tedium of heating the walls with 
furnaces or irons, as well as of keeping the 
composition itself in a heated state. 








THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PALLADIO’S 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE peculiar characteristics of Palladio, 
which may be derived from the examination of 
his works and the perusal of his treatise, as a 
whole and in detail, are :— 

An arrangement of plan, suitable to the 
customs and habits of the nobility of the 
Venetian territory, generally classically de- 
signed, and displaying great convenience and 
accommodation (according to the rank of his 
patron) by the disposal of the kitchen and 
other household offices, either in the house 
under the principal apartments, or outside, 
communicating with it by covered colonnades, 
open at one of the sides only. The disposition 
of the apartments is managed with great regard 
to their correspondence and proportion to each 
other, on each side of the vestibules and 
saloons (a matter not so observable in his con- 
temporaries), and more particularly so in his 
designs for irregular situations ; to give, as he 
says, ‘* due solidity to the whole, that the roof 
should not press unequally upon the walls ;” 
and occasionally some feature of use or deco- 
ration is introduced, to render th: edifice more 
suitable to the purposes required. 

An arrangement and decoration of the facade, 
pre-eminently adapted to the order selected 
and the class of the edifice, and conformable 
to the purpose of a town or acountry-house, a 
basilica, or a church. Some of his most noble 
effects are obtained by the novel introduction 
and happy employment of two orders ; the one, 
on a scale comprehending the entire height of 
the edifice; the other subordinate, compre- 
hending about two-thirds of that height: in 
every case but that of S. Giorgio both orders 
rise from the same level, and in his grandest 
and noblest building, they are placed only on 
a small plinth, otherwise they are mounted on 
a high pedestal or stylobate. This principle 
of the double order had been employed by the 
ancients in the adjustment of side porticoes to 
the temples, as Palladio displays in his resto- 
rations of them: it was also used in the 
Propylea at Athens; in which, the subordinate 
being 10, the principal is 15 : amongst his own 
works in the Casa del Capitano, it is as 10 to 
163; the same in the Basilica; in the Casa 
Valmarana, as 10 to 20}. To this principle, 
says Mr. Cockerell, a great part of the secret 
of Palladio’s magnificence may be attributed. 

Another marked distinction in his designs 
from those of the preceding age, is the almost 
constant application of a pediment to the 
central part of the principal fagade, and also to 
the ends of his colonnades, as a finish for the 
roof, “In ali the houses,’ says he, “ which I 
have built in the country, and also in some 
(very few) of those which I have made in towns, 
I have always placed a pediment where the 
chief entrance is, because it makes the princi- 
pal entry to the house more conspicuous, and 
contributes very much to the magnificence and 
grandeur of the building. This gives the en- 
trance facade a great advantage over the others, 
as it must for that reason be made higher: 
besides, it is much more proper to put the arms 
of the owner there, and they are generally 
placed in the middle of the pediment.” The 
height is made to vary from one-fourth to one- 
sixth of the length of the horizontal cornice, 
and to depend inversely on the number of 
columns below it; a modification which renders 
the height nearly proportional to that of the 
building itself. At the Villa Pojana (as one 
example) we see a sad departure from ancient 
rules, in the want of the continuation of the 
horizontal cornice that should connect the 
lower extremities of the inclined mouldings,—a 
defect which has been too often followed by 
his copyists. 

In the churches which Palladio erected, he 
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* Part of a paper by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, “‘On the 
neristicn of the Palladian Schodl 


seems to have made an effort to preserve the 
general form of the Basilican or Lon 
churches, and to adapt the Roman orders to’ 
it, instead of returning to the first form of @ 
Heathen temple. In the Lombard churches, 
the nave has considerable elevation, and theside 
aisles are subordinate to it. This form he re- 
tained, but he changed the facade with its 
tiers of arches for a single order of columns, 
either on a plinth or mounted on a high 
pedestal, and supporting an entablature with a 
pediment above. On the sides of the portico 
are the extremities of the aisles or chapels, 
with their-inclined roofs ornamented by a half 
pediment on each side of the larger one; and 
though a better taste may condemn this ap- 
pearance of a double pediment, there is, at 
least, a reason for employing it. 

Palladio scarcely ever repeated himself 
in any of his numerous compositions: he 
had at his disposal all the means, all the com- 
binations which the elementary parts of archi-- 
tecture could furnish, and he had the art of 
moulding them to his use, without ever ex- 
ceeding the just medium which the art permits.- 
His orders are elegant, and he did not scruple 
to vary the proportions of an order according 
to the nature of the building to which it was 
to be applied : he generally made the heights 
of his columns, when used in a particular story 
only, equal to the width of his principal rooms; 
a circumstance probably accidental, but which 
might have suggested itself from the rule esta- 
blished by Vitruvius in the case of a circular 
temple, for making the heights of the columa 
equal to the width of the cell: Palladio adapted 
the Composite and Corinthian orders to en- 
close two stories of apartments. He wag 
extremely partial to the use of the Ionic order, 
yet the others, particularly the Doric? were 
frequently employed by him: he occasionally 
made use of inosculating columns, a practice 
not to be recommended for adoption. If the 
front of the house in which Palladio lived be 
truly of his own design, he committed a great 
error in giving the Tuscan base to both the 
Tonic and Corinthian orders employed therein =- 
it is true that it is used, at the Coliseum, in the 
Corinthian order, but in so immense an edifice, 
a small part being irregular is perhaps not of 
much consequence, as, from the elevated and ' 
combined situation, it appears no more than a*- 
speck ; but where it is brought so much nearer © 
the eye, as in a private dwelling, any irregu- - 
larity must certainly be considered as a viola- 
tion of the rules of architecture. 

Palladio occasionally used insulated pilas-~- 
ters, and Inigo Jones rendered them much 
more familiar to us. Palladio left the columns _ 
and pilasters plain when used at the ends of* 
porticoes, and most of the school have followed” 
his example: he was generally particular in’ 
applying a single order to each story it was- 
intended to decorate, though in large buildings" 
he had no objection to introduce, at the angles, 
atier of mezzanine windows, occupying per- 
haps four stories in height: the larger Fel 
he retained for his entrance halls and courts, 
with small pilasters behind them to carry the 
floor of the gallery. His favourite display of the 
orders seems to be the Doric and Ionic; then 
the Ionic; and, thirdly, Ionic and Corinthian, 
OF the first, the Chiericato Palace affords a 
good example: the second appears mostly in 
the porticos to the country houses: the third 
is shown in the house of Udine. He also used 
the Ionic alone with good effect ona rustic ~ 
basement; and in the same way, the Corin- 
thian. The upper orders are sometimes placed 
on pedestals and sometimes not, and the 
pedestals are as often found without plinths; 
both arrangements seeming to depend upon 
the position of the windows and the height of 
the story. The lower columns were pla 
upon plinths or surbasements; the darger 
orders generally upon pedestals, to give addi- 
tional height to them. These peculiarities of 
manner are only observable in the works 
themselves, for he has not left any directions 
concerning the composition or. design of edi- 
fices,—the only glory of the architect: deco- 
rations, however they may affect the less edu- 
cated, are least regarded by the judicious eye 
In windows having columns for part of thei 
enrichments, he generally used the order 
ranking under that employed as principal. 

All these peculiarities are seen in the schoo, 
but after the time of Jones the lesser orders 








Peculiar Characteristics of the of Archi- | 
tecture,” read at Institute of Architects, 1 


were not so generally adopted, ut the larger 
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were employed to decorate the whole height 
of the facade; while another characteristic of 
that period is the use of the space under the 
entablature of the Corinthian order, formed 
between the capitals of the columns and the 
continued necking, which space was usually 
, sometimes extravagantly su, by fes- 
toons with masks and other ornaments. Pal- 
ladio’s designs, which have been such happy 
models for architects, abound, as has been 
shown, with various instances of the different 
dispositions of the orders, but he did not 
always trust to them for the effect he required : 
in some places he introduced arcades ; and in 
others, even plain walls, under his skilful 
direction, make an elegant appearance. 
In his grandest works, the entablature is 
enerally proportioned to the order, and un- 
ken; but in many fine specimens by him, 
there are instances of happy effects obtained 
by the use of it broken by the projection of 
the columns. In the members of the cornice, 
he never lost sight of the character of the 
order employed : when used only as a crown- 


ng feature, he adapted it skilfully to the gene- 


ral character of the building: he was extremely 
particular in the adjustment of the profiles : 
the architraves were rarely sculptured: the 
friezes were too often made swelling; which 
method, however, in an entablature where little 
decoration is introduced, and on a small scale, 
as in windows and doors, may have a good 
effect, and may occasionally be permitted. In 
most instances he left the frieze plain, but 
- when it was decorated, the ornament used was 
not of a very elegant description: the upper 
ornaments (in the cornice) were always care- 
‘fully centered over each other. The pedestals 
were never decorated with panels, sunk or 
raised ; though, in his treatise, the plates illus- 
trating their proportions show panels: in one 
or two of his facades he introduced them 
where they would have been better omitted, as 
upon a lofty substruction or arcade, which 
rendered them entirely useless. There are 
few instances indeed, in which pedestals can 
be admitted in the facade of a building without 
injury to the beauty of the composition, but 
he was not always able to keep clear of their 
use. His doors, windows, and niches were 
composed with great simplicity, and he intro- 
duced them in fewer numbers and of a larger 
size than usualin buildings of the time: their 
architraves were generally broken at the top 
after the ancient manner, a method which has 
been carried somewhat to excess by his many 
imitators and copyists : the pediments he used 
alternately angular and circular, but never 
broken: the enrichment of them by the addi- 
tion of recumbent statues (imitated from the 
works of Sansovino or Michelangelo), though 
of great service in ornamenting a facade, is 
not strictly within the rules of propriety, and 
is therefore deserving of censure: the semi- 
circular window divided into three lights was 
adopted by him. In his arcades, he employed 
a simple semi-circular arch resting on piers, in 
conjunction with the trabeated arrangement 
adopted from the ancient baths; or else he 
divided the interval between the two piers into 
three parts by small piers or columns, with an 
arch only covering the central aperture,—a 
combination which seems to have been copied 
from some of the colonnades of Diocletian’s 
. The domes which he erected are 
almost invariably hemispherical. 

No one has employed rustic work with more 
taste and with more reserve. Under the in- 
fluence of his judgment, we can consider it a 
means of opposition, which gives value to the 
blank parts of the edifice, and causes the 

ance of the columns and their ornaments 
to appear with greater brilliancy. At the same 
time that it shows, with more or less energy, 
the character of each kind of edifice, it has the 
advantage of giving an air of grandeur to the 
building ; but then it was not made use of by 
him to that excess (as at Florence) which only 
seems te agree with walls of fortresses and 
— By his management of its varieties, 
produced an agreeable combination between 
the general mass and the detail, so that the 
spectator finds in these varieties as many 
beauties asin any other style, if not more, 
a the style itself seems to have less to 
spare than any other. 


" He was very particular in the position of his 
staircases, as well as in their form, of which he 
has left several designs in his treatise. 


In ex- 








designs, he writes,—“ there 
was no very great care in placing the two back- 
stairs, for the reception of a clearer light, as 
before directed, because these stairs serve only 
for the offices underneath, or for the granaries 
and other like places above, and which I have 
done in all other houses having only one grand 
story; but in those which have two fine ones, 
and handsomely decorated, I have taken care 
to manage it so, that the staircases are very 
lightsome and in convenient places.” 

Interior architectural decorations he seems 
to have almost totally neglected: several pas- 
sages in his treatise refer to paintings and 
other ornaments executed by various skilful 
persons, but in the works themselves we shall 
rarely find anything else than the orders used 
on the ground floor, or applied as decoration 
to the openings on the upper floors : occasion- 
ally the rustic work of the exterior elevation is 
continued through to the interior court, adapt- 
ing itself sxilfully to the various breaks and 
openings; bui he seldom displayed the re- 
sources in the use of which at least one of 
his followers was so pre-eminent. He was 
never afraid of showing the roofs of his build- 
ings, generally making them to commence at 
the edge of the cornice, and breaking forwards 
or backwards, according to the arrangement 
of the fagade; thus depriving that generally 
obtrusive feature of most of its harshness of 
outline. 

Of the followers of Palladio, the earliest who 
appeared, Vincenzo Scamozzi, designed the 
Palazzi Trissino and Trento, both at Vicenza: 
his later worke exhibit the school of Sansovino, 
whose buildings he was employed to finish or 
alter. The above-named edifices present fea- 
tures adapted from his master’s works. In 
the fagade of the Trissino Palace, he set the 
first example of the use of the Composite order 
over the Ionic, contrary to Palladio’s practice 
and precept. The Trento Palace is without 
columns: the facade, though nearly square, 
has the effect of being far otherwise, by the 
judicious arrangement of the basement. A 
Venetian window forms one of his favourite 
features, being often used to obtain that effect 
which Palladio derived by a wider interco- 
lumniation. He has the merit of being the 
first architect, since the time of the ancients, 
to accomplish a disengaged trabeated portico 
of a large size, as in the church of the Theani. 

Further specimens of the Palladian school 
are to be seen in the staircase in the Palazzo 
Capitanale at Padua, by Vincenzo Dotto; in 
the Carthusian Monastery near Padua, and 
other buildings by Andrea della Valle; in the 
various buildings in and round Verona, by 
Conte Alessandro Pompei, and Conte Giralamo 
del Pozzo; in the restoration of the Sala della 
Ragione, amongst the works of Conte Enea 
Arnaldi of Vicenza; in the buildings in Vicenza 
and other states by Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi, 
who moreover published a valuable edition of 
Palladio’s buildings; in the simplicity and 
elegance of the designs by Ottone Calderari, 
for Vicenza, his aative city, as well as for 
Verona, who showed his knowledge of the true 
principles on which the beauty of architecture 
depends, by adapting the solidity, decorations, 
and majesty of Palladio to the internal economy 
of the time, and followed the general arrange- 
ments of the Chiericato, Barbarano, and Val- 
marano Palaces, though not always improving 
upon his prototypes. The Tiene Palace he 
has most successfully copied, in a magnificent 
manner, intreducing, however, the Doric order 
in lieu of the Corinthian. The fronts. of his 
temples present the peculiarities of those of 
Palladio’s churches, but the plans are gene- 
rally circular. The hall of the Seminario at 
Verona is a fine specimen of his skill and 
talent, with a good arrangement of plan in an 
irregular space. 








Proposep Park ror Finspury.—A de- 
putation waited upon Lord John Russell, on 
the 24th ult., at his official residence in Down- 
ing-street, to present a memorial agreed to at 
a meeting of nearly 3,000 inhabitants of Fins- 
bury, on the subject of the new park so much 
desired in that borough. The members of the 
deputation having severally addressed his lord- 
ship, the noble lord remarked that it appeared 
to him the proposed park was desirable, and 
oak confer a “ pe Grey and 

ur on the subject. deputation 
having thanked his lordship, withdrew. 
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FOUL AIR IN WELLS. 


Mr. Eprror,—On Thursday last two of 
my men lost their lives by foul air in a new 
well, which they had sunk to the depth of 
63 feet, through sand and black clay: they 
worked in the well all the day previous without 
inconvenience. All the usual means had been 
tried,—with water, slacked lime, gunpowder, 
&c.,—but all failed, and both bodies were not 
extricated until the following day, and then by 
means of grappling-irons. 

I should feel obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents could inform me what are the best 
methods to adopt in such a case. 

A Seven YEaArs’ SusBscriBer. 

*,* The power of quick lime, insuch cases, to 
exhaust the foul air, will of course depend upon 
the nature and extent of the source whence the 
carbonic gas is poured into the well; for the 
cubic space of the well itself, and the quantity 
of lime necessary to exhaust that space, may 
constitute a very small proportion to the whole 
area of the choke damp. The addition of 
Glauber’s salts to the quick-lime, as before re- 
commended in our pages, would hasten and 
improve its effect. Failing that (and on every 
occasion of descent the workmen ought first 
to send down a lighted candle, carefully and 
slowly, so as to ensure the fact of its extinc- 
tion being solely attributable to the foul ‘air) 
the gas ought to be dealt with just as water 
itself would in a dry excavation,—that is, in a 
shaft, &c. where water was not wanted; for 
carbonic acid gas is so heavy, though invisible, 
as to be capable of being even poured like water 
out of one glass or vessel into another. 
The air-pump, therefore, or, it might be, 
an air-syphon first filled with similar gas and 
otherwise properly managed, might be tried. 
Should the quantity be still found inexhaust- 
ible, we can see nothing for it but to deal 
with it then as the diver does with the 
ocean depths —that is, arm the workman, 
not exactly cap-d-pie, but with an air 
helmet and tube, so as to enable him to 
breathe pure air from above, while at work, 
even in the midst of it. There is another 
method than any yet alluded to, however, of 
exhausting the reservoir, but we know not if it 
be very likely to be generally applied in 
ordinary practice. A Mons. Faucille, at 
Vichy, as already reported in the Tue 
BuILDER, erected a small boiler on the prin- 
ciple of the zlopile, the tube from which 
reached to the bottom of the well. A power- 
ful steam blast was kept up, which at first was 
opaque, from the gas, it is said, uniting with 
the lime contained in the water, but soon be- 
came transparent, and in thirty minutes the 
works could be proceeded with, although pre- 
viously the gas had been evolved in large 
quantities. As for such a ventilation of well- 
excavations, in ordinary circumstances, as 
would obviate an evil like this, we do not 
think it could be of any practical avail to sug- 
gest or recommend that: better sink another 
well at once. We should be glad, as well as 
our correspondent, to be favoured with any 
further suggestion that might tend to the 
saving of the poor well-sinkers’ lives. 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
BRISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Carter, who seems to think 
that we did not make it clear last week that the 
“ Bristol and West of England Architectural 
Society,” and the “ Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects,” are two distinct Societies, remarks, as 
to the discussion which took place,—‘I fol- 
lowed Mr. Young by saying, that I had always 
set my face against competitions, as at present 
conducted, and on many grounds. First, on 
the unfairness of architects’ drawings being 


‘|}submitted to a heterogeneous committee; 


secondly, on the outlay of time and labour on 
the part of the competing architects, for which 
no remuneration was paid ; and, thirdly, on the 
opening given to private interest, unfair can- 
vassing, &c. And I suggested, what I have 
often done, that it should be a rule in the pro- 
fession, that no architect should ever put pencil 
to paper without being fairly remunerated for 
it, which I thought would remedy many exist- 
ing evils. 

It may seem out of the province of an eccle- 
siologist to enter upon what may appear so 


| strictly a professional question, but I conceive, 
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Sir, that as long as the present system of 
competition continues, the most strenuous 
efforts to improve architectural science will be 
baffled, and that: for the simple reason, that: 
there is. no. com t tribunal to. whom, is 
committed the most: difficult and arduous. task 
of deciding: on, ive, merit, At pre- 
sent, indeed; there, is no. security. that, merit 
will he regarded) at: all, for, the committees. who 
for the most part: sit, in. judgment on, compe- 
tition plans; have no, notion; of merit them- 
selves. Airehitectural’ societies may judge. 
fairly of the abstract, merit, and: correctness. of: 
any plan, but & think, their utility. would: be 
impaired iff they, were made use of for deciding 
on comparative merit, What is, wanted) 
therefone, is some tmibunal: so notoriously. 
competent that: all: the: profession would: bow 
to it, te, whom ald ition: plans should be 
submitted ; and untili some such. scheme is. de- 
vised, I fear that. anehitects, will! experience far 
more evil than geod frem. the. system, of com- 
petition,” 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue bronze casting of the Rutland Statue 
for Leigester,, by Mi Davis, has been com- 
pleted, if is said, successfully. The erection, 

owever, acconding to, the local Journal, will 
be del as, the new market-house is. not yet 
finished}:, meantime the east will appear at the 
International Exhibition.———A new organ, 
built by Groves and Mitchell, of London, has 
been built in St. Paul’s. Church, Cambridge, 
and wag opened on Sunday before last. The 
Cambridge Chronicle speaks, highly of its. per- 


formange:—— A , fox a proposed public) 
Hcandwalk Souths Li 


park af ell, hon, was lately 
submitted to the council by Min Guillaume, 
and there: appears to be every prospect of the 
project: being carried’ oué.———A, poor man was 
suffocated, in the course of last week, in the 
stove vault of St. Mary’s Chuach, Basingstoke. 
He had been, two years im attendance on the 
hot-air apparatus for warming the church, and 
went ag usual om the Saturday night to light 
the fires, when he appears to. have been suf. 
focated by an accumulation. of carbonic acid 
gas—prevented, doubtless, from, diffusing itself 
by want of proper ventilation. In. vaults, above 
all places, the utmost precaution is requisite 
in the use of stoves,——It is said that the 
restoration, works at Wells Cathedral, which 
have been for some time past in abey- 
ance, will, be resumed forthwith, the dean and 
other dignitaries of the church, having pzo- 
vided the necessary funds.——An organ has 
been purchased for use iv the palace chapel 
of the Wells Theological College. Mr. W. 
Sweetland, of Bath, was the builder.——The 


Government is about to. give assistance to the | 


establishment of a Government School 
Design at ~~ bridge. a hundred 
a year ig @ given, art-examyles, 
school furnituxe, &c., if suitable roomea ane 
provided.——A “ i i 
and Kingswinford W: 


5. 


about w. be established by joint-stock shane, | 
Pi 


tom ee for. 
ave prepared : * 
water is, to be conveyed from 

and will cise of its owe accord to the tops of 


the houses throughout the district to be smpr | pri 
plied.——More than 550/. have been collected | vi 


for 2 monument in Hereford Cathedral ia 
honour of the late Mr. Joseph, Bailey, jun... M.P. 
——A_new police station bas been built at 


West Bromwich : Mr. E, Hartland, contractor; | 0 
Mr. Smith, of Stafford, axchitect.—A bout | di 
3007. have been subscribed by the working | 


nuous endeavours of his ee ee 
“ stuff and nonsense” that he, the barber, had 
nothing to do with, has lately been destroyed, 
we are sorry to hear, in the progress of alter- 
ations for a new north entrance into the 
town.—— The Dumfries Burns Club are 
soliciting subscriptions for the restoration and 
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Count of Exchequer, the question which the Court 


‘that im, which, they were taken, were not dis-| 
trai _ le was plain, that these maghines| Leiteh, which, 
might be brought back without any, damage to. them-. | 
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protection of the sculpture which it contains 
from further dilapidation. The plan of the 
monument was never completed. The sus- 
pension-bridge over the river, Qich, at; the east: 
‘end: of. Loch Qich, and'the summit level ofithe 
@aledonian. cana), has jcst been completed, 
and is now open. for traffic. It has a span,of 
145 feet G:inches.. The pillars, upon:which, the. 
chains. rest are. 34 feet, above. the. low-water: 
level; and: built ofrock masonry.. Within, the. 
last thirty, years two. timber. bridges and a,sub- 
stantial: granite stone bridge have been. de- 
‘stroyed' by, the, mountain. torrents, The 
present erection, is, on Dredge’s. principle, 
Twenty. tons of cast-iron. were used) in. its, con- 
struction, and its, cost is, said’ to. be less than 
that of a. rough, wooden, bridge. The. Cale- 





great use for vessels crossing Scotland) through. 
its. lakes and; cuts, in. place of sailing: round) by; 
the Orkneys, 
ian ED Se BA 
LANDLORD. AND. TENANT. 
DISTRAINING MACHINES, 
In: the case ‘“ Blwall: ». Bastwood,’” tried in, the 


had: taken. time to. consider. was, whether certain 
spinning. machines, some of which were screwed 
into. the fipon and: others into, lead, let into. stone, 
were distrainable for the rent of the. milk in which, 
they. were used. The Court considered it plain 
that before. they. were fixed; they were in, their nature 
distrainable. The question, therefore, was, whe- 
ther they lost that character by. being fixed in 
the manner mentioned, At common, law, things 
fixed: to. the.freehold, or directly connected: with it, 
as. keys. or windows, and: also. those things. which, 
could: nok be returned in, the same. condition as 


selves: the fact that they must be taken, to, pieces. 
was immaterial—four-post bedsteads and similar 
articles of furniture cannot be removed bodily, but 
they: are not the less liable to distress, nor does it 
make any difference that expense would be incurred. 
in, putting them. together again. The only question 
that: remained was, whether these things were part 
of the freehold. This must depend on two. con- 
siderations: first, the mode; second, the purpose 
of the annexation, In neither of these respects. 
were: these machines part of the freehold; they 
were. not attached perpetui usus causa, they could 
be removed without injury to the building. They 
were only fixed. for the purpose of steadying them, 
and could no, more be considered fixtures than car- 
pets which are fixed to the floor with nails, or 
looking-glasses, or any other ornamental articles 
which 

For these reasons the Court was of opinion that the 
machines im question were liable to be taken as a 


DOINGS NEAR HEREFORD. 





payment of a few guineas, to be applied to 
charitable purposes, was let off. The committee 
were thrown on their back, and consulted their 
architect as to the next move on the board: 





completion of the Burns Mausoleum, and the 


iii Aa a eae eee 


donian, Canal; by, the way, is. now getting into,|. 


usually slightly attached to the building. } ‘ 





advertised for tenders with the rather amusing 
stipulation that they must not exceed 1,500/, 
Again the juggle of opening tenders is gone 
through, when, the lowest comes up to 1,679; 
the others.varying above 2,000/, With this.re-. 
duced; estimate. the. building will be executed: at, 
13d. per foot, orone-third the price of a pauper 
lunatic asylum, or workhouse, with a fagade off 
late Tudor. decoration of the genuine Pancras- 


cum- Bloomsbury. deseription. 

The. first. part of this. account will: instruck 
your readers, how, are calculated utterly 
at variance, with, the common, rules of arith 
metic; and’ the last will suggest, tocar 
and to architects a, mode, at once simple and 
ingenious, of caro: Deniers out of the 
mire. by. wiping their, bogts.on the backs, of the 
builders, — Oup Hickory. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
Tuas. society, haye issued, as usual, their 
‘sheet. almanac, and: the same in pocket 
form, which, may be. obtained gratuitously 
‘by, every subscriber. It contains much, use- 
fal, information, and: shows, amongst other . 
striking facts, that more than 135,000/, haye, 
been, subscribed: by the society for the benefit 
of art and artists, 


We have received an early impression, from: 
Sones Ree 
° 4 . more, eae wh mh, a 
manner, for the Art-Union, of it 
an. intimation that these pri 
gat ~ By to. the subsgni 

year. The engraving ig one of the best 






duced by the 


original picture by Mm BF. R 
A.R.A., which. gained eng of the 
500/., given by the Royah Commission. in, | 
Phe delivery of this prime has been. 


with a view to the i ' of 
effects, decided upon bie seam 


Burial of Harold,” by Mr. F: Bacon, : ) 









is certain, that I can owe nothing to Mr. Gile © 
bert French, and if “ Suum Cuique” will make — 
himself known to me, I will furnish him with — 
abundant proofs of what I advance.—OWEN ~ 





the following ruse was the consequence. They 
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PLAN OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 
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RESTORATION..OF ST..STEPHEN’S, 
- WALBROOK. 

So long ago as the early part of 1847, we 
made an appeal in favour of the reparation, if 
not restoration, of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook,* 
and showed the “miserable condition into 
which the church had fallen. Since then we 
have often recurred to the subject, and we are 
glad now to record the completion of one in- 
stalment of the works required. The sum of 
money at the disposal of the churchwardens 
was small, and they adopted the (questionable) 
course of "advertising for proposals and esti- 
mates from architects. Seven or eight archi- 
tects responded, ‘and Mr. John Turner was 
selected to conduct the repairs.. Tenders were 
then obtained from builders, and one by Mr. 
Young at 1,088/., was ultimately accepted. 

The lead has been set right; the walls have 
been coloured, the. stone-work scraped, and 
the interior. fittings made complete. . The total 
cost is about 1,200/.¢ 

We may briefly s say, as, to the early history 
of the church, that according to Dugdale, 
‘ Eudo, steward of the household to King 
Henry I. (1,100 to 1,135), gave this church, 
which then stood on the west side of the 
brook, to the monastery of St. John, at. Col- 
~ chester. In. 1428, Robert Chichely, mayor 
of London, acting as the executor of Sir 
William Stondon, mayor, purchased of the 
_Grocers’ Company,and presented to the parish, 
_@ piece of ground on the east side of Wal- 
brook, in order that they might build-a 
new church; and in the following year he laid 
“the first stone of a fabric 125 feet long and’ 67 
feet broad, which was finished ia 1439 ; he him- 
: "self giving a sum of money in aid of the works. 
After the destruction of this church by fire in 
1666, the present building was erected on the 
‘Same site. The first stone was laid on the 
, 16th of October, 1672, and the church was 
Mainly completed in 1679. Other works in 
_the vestry, &c. were done in 1682, as we shall 
' presently see.. The church, we should men- 
tion, is for the use of the ‘united parishes of 
St. Stephen and St. Bennet Sherehog.t 
'_ Sir Christopher’ Wren, as all the ‘world 
’ knows, was the architect of St. Stephen’s. « It 
is stated that the church was “ rebuilt at the 
- public expense, except the wainscotting, which 
_Was given by the Grocers’, Company, ‘the 
_ patrons of the living. 9° The church records, 
_ while they bear out this state:nent in the main, 


‘ye Comunion Table, 67.” 


show that money was also subscribed by indi- 
viduals for the rebuilding of the church, and 
that a sum of money was lent (if not paid) by 
the parish to “the Chamber of London” for 
the same purpose. Our dip into, the parish 
chest was short and hurried, but it sufficed to 
show that it contains some very curious 
and interesting documents: these should 
forthwith be put into order and methodically 
examined.* According to the “ Parentalia” 
(as quoted by Elmes), Wren’s services to the 
parish church “were given for a salary of 
only 1002. a year :” he had no direct payment 
from Walbrook. In the book of payments, 
anno 1680, are noted various sums paid for 
work in connection with the church,—supple- 
mentary:to the main outlay, which does not 
appear,—including a small sum to Mr. Strong, 
Sir Christopher’s master-mason, by whom the 
church was built.f There is one entry,—to Mr. 
Edy, bricklayer, and Mr. Cooke, the surveyor, 
10/. 14s. 6d. The next entry shows the kind 
feeling entertained towards Wren by the parish. 
It is as follows:—‘‘ P*. for a hogshead of 
Clarett w** was p*sented to S‘ Christopher 
Wren £009. 10s. 00d.”. Mr. Ward, in his 
* Lives of the Gresham Professors,” gives the 


following extract from an old parish vestry |. 


book,—communicated to him by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, then rector of St. Stephen’s :—* Au- 
gust 24. Ordered that a present of 20 guineas 
be made to the lady of Sir Christopher Wren, 
as a testimony of the regard the parish has for 
the great, care and skill that Sir Christopher 
showed in the rebuilding of our church.” 

Ina MS. list of miscellaneous. papers be- 
longing to the. church, we noticed an entry, 
“Drafts and Schemes for building the Church:” 
these should be looked for. 

Amongst the bills is one for “ Joyner’s 
Worke,” begun Jan. 7, 1678, and ‘ended 
June 7, 1679, in which appear these charges :— 
For the pulpit, “made ready and finished,” 
751. 5s.; altar-piece, 547. 10s.; and commu- 
nion-table, 127. 10s. These charges, if we 
noticed correctly, did not include the carving. 
The ‘bill of William Newman, carver, dated 
April 27,'1680, contains, amongst other items, 


these : “‘ ffor the King’s Arms (at that time part | _ 


of the altar-piece), 8/.:10s. ;” “ffor carveinge 
For* eight ‘small 
figures ‘on the font-cover he charged 6/., or. 
lbs. each. 

* Amongst the papers there is an. dereeriiit 





Me See Vol. V..p. 273. 


immense number of | graves under the floor of the | re 


- church have been arched over and'sealed with conerete. 

_t On the north side of Pancras-lane is a small inclosed 

| eae of ground, and upon a stone let into the wall of a 

use adjoining’ at the west end of the ground is inscribed 

the follo record :— Before the dreadful fire, anno 
1666, stood = arish church St. Beanet Sherehog.” 

§ Elmes’ s ** Memoirs of Wren,” p. 314. Money was 

sdatorssbibtee ne duper tes clock three-fourt 





hs | 7 


of ne i Sey of the sum thus raised’ was a plied to.u 
of parochial ‘churches ‘and: sos acthes 


4 ee these papers are two grants from Henry VI. 
for a perpetual chantry nigh the north porch of St. Paul's; 
also a third document, dated the thirty-sixth: year of the } 
reign of the same king (1457), which has a .very inter- 
esting initial letter. 


which expands the dome, surmounted. 


‘cruciform efféct is given to the design 5. 





+ The cost of the church is stated to have been 


for certain works between John bbs ig and 
James Darrell, churchwardens ; Thomas a 
ther, joiner; and William Newman, carver. 
This is dated: Dec. 8, 1681, and caning pe 
arbitration clause :—any. difference that 
arise was to be settled by “ Citty Vewers oa 
Surveyors.” 

We must now, however, look to the church 





itself, of which we give an engraved plan and 
a view, of the interior, looking towards hae 
south-west. ~ 
The length of the — er at ha 
the vestibule, is..... = 70 
The width is). “ @ 
The height from the paving to the top ih 
Of, the. GFGGR, .. ..... s«tareaa totals ee ty 
The height to the base of the dome.. 40" 6 
The height to the base of the lantern’ “i 
odcnpeniy boo we yi ockd feetee’ TD 
eee bare sy iets * De. a 


The church; it is said, will accommodate 
about 800 persons: we should. not have 
eens 80. AES se : 

n ‘error has very generally 
into with respect to the: dimensions. 7 fallen 
church : in some descri of it the. 
is stated to be.75 feet, and the width, 56 
The plan is a parallelogram, and. is ont 
by four rows of:columns; the two « 
columns: between. the third, fourth, 
intercolummniations are. omitted on.each | 
and afford an’ area-of 43 feet square, can, oe 

by 






cupola, or lantern. By this 





intercolumniations of the base, and 
chancel being in width, viz., 17 feet... 
‘The . spaces: between, the walls and 


-columns on.the north and south sides pron 


more than 6 feet 6 inches in width, whereas 


‘the intercolumniations are; 11 heh which may 
goodaguannt 


be considered to detract: from the 
the plan... 
“'The columns employed are of the Corinthian 
iched entablature 


order,. crowned; with an enri 


of more:peculiarity than beauty, from. 
nity i cok gaa 


nice. of. which. rise the vaul: 


ceilings, and the walls of. the pele pes 
‘The square ‘area at the intersection of the 

transepts is brought into a cote Sy Same 

of: light arches, springing from mn. to 


‘column; the spandrils formed by the arches 






are filed with shields and omaments’ of un- 


ht in 
x ek in the fourth, making 
forty-eight panels. The 
second tier vat coffers consist 
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Rosettes fill.the centres of all the other coffers. 
The apex of the dome at the base of the lan- 
tern is decorated with a band and leaf twisting 
round, the decoration terminating with a 
flower upon the ceiling of the lantern. The 
north and south walls of the church above the 
wainscotting are finished in plaster, and, 
with the exception of the elliptical openings 
for light, were formerly ectly plain: the 
monuments now arranged and fixed against 
the walls give them a more finished appear- 
ance.* The upper part of the altar-screen 
was taken away, amd the east window of the 
chancel closed up, about the year 1796, to 
make room for a painting by the late Benjamin 
West, representing the death of St. Stephen, 
that was presented to the parish by the then 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

The altar-screen has been (in the late re- 
pairs) restored from a drawing preserved in 
the church having the name of Davis attached 
to it, the carpenter employed by Sir C. Wren 
at the building of the church, and the east 
window has been again opened. The picture, 
which is amongst the best of West’s works, 
is now placed onthe north side of the church 
in the transept, and is seen to far greater ad- 
vantage than heretofore ; it would have been 
still better seen if hung more sloping. 

The fittings of the church are all executed 


in oak, the arms of the Grocers’ Company 
‘being carved on the panels of the wall wains- 
-eotting. T'wo seats in the body of the church, 


under the dome, on the north and south sides, 


- have been lately appropriated, one bearing the 


arms of the city, and the other that of the 
Grocers’ Company. There are carvings of 
flowers in festoon upon the west screen. The 
altar-piece, railing, and the table, also contain 
some fair examples. of the style of carving 


then prevailing. 


The pulpit is hexagonal in form, supported 
upon a plain oak column; the panels and 
angles of the pulpit being carved with festoons 
of fruit and flowers introduced. The inlaid 
sounding-board, surmounted with enriched 
mouldings and canopy, having angels at the 

les supporting wreaths of flowers on either 
side, is suppo on a square Ionic pilaster, 
panelled and carved at the sides. The font 
cover is octagonal, elaborately carved; the 
upper partsare ornamented with vases filled with 
flowers, angels’ heads and festoons, and small 
figures of the virtues, Previous to the late 
restoration of the church it was clogged with 
paint, which has now heen entirely removed, 
and the cover is restored to its original state.t 

The organ, made by England, was sub- 
seribed for and put up in the church about the 
year 1765. The organ-case, which is of oak, 
is fully carved, but conveys all the elements 
of a later style, and is very different in 
feeling from other parts of the church. The 
arms of Charles IL, which formed the 
centre ornament of the pediment over the altar, 
were placed, previous to the late repairs, over 
the entrance to the vestry. They now sur- 
mount the pediment to the screen of the organ 

ery, and thereby form a sufficient screen to 
organist and supersede the necessity for 


keeping the records of the church, &c. The 
window of this room, especially as seen exter- 
, is. a great eyesore. 

he principal entrance to the church is from 
Walbrook, and is situated at the south side of 
the tower under an arch, pleasingly designed, 
having an elliptical opening over it for light, 
decorated with wreaths and foliage. The 
walls of the vestibule are faced with Bath 


stone, and the chureh is approached by a 


handsome flight of stone steps. 

There is an entrance from the passage at the 
of the Mansion-House through the 
church-yard at the east end of the church, and 


F 





+deserving of study for the effect produced. 


| south-west storm is 


doubtless, previous to the removal of the old 
Stocks Market which stood upon the site of 
the present Mansion-House, built by Dance, 


on that side of the church. Many views of 
the church show this entrance, and one also on 
the south side, but that is very questionable. 
Some plans prepared for arranging the pewing, 
now existing among the records of the church, 
show an entrance on the north side, but none 
on the south; indeed, it is very probable that 
contiguous buildings as now always existed on 
that side, and would have prevented such an 
arrangement being carried out. 

The tower and spire are built with Portland 
stone; windows towards the west light the 
muniment-room, singing-loft, and apartments 
over. The belfry is vaulted over in stone 
work, and carries the stone spire, and is lighted 
by four semi-headed openings filled in with 
louvre boards, which afford sufficient light to the 
apartment. The tower is about 20 feet square 
and 83 feet 6 inches high from the pavement to 
the top of the balustrade, and the spire rises 
about 44 feet 6 inches above that to the top of the 
base of the vane: like many of Sir C. Wren’s 
towers in the city of London, it is almost free 
from architectural embellishment, but the pro- 
portion is good, and the spire, which is similar 
to that of St. James’s, Garlick-hill, has much 
variety in its detail and composition, and is 


It is much to be regretted that the church 
has been covered with compo, and that the old 
house at the corner of Charlotte-row and Wal- 
brook, on the north side of the tower, is allowed 
to remain. By its removal, an entrance to the 
church from that public and more convenient 
street might be made, which would show the 
tower to far greater advantage, and terminate 
the vista from the Poultry. About once a 
month we receive a letter urging the de- 
sirableness of removing this house, not 
merely in point of appearance, but because of 
the risk of fire to which the church is in con- 
sequence subjected, and we do hope that before 
long this improvement will be made.* 

Without going to the full extent of the en- 
comiums which have been lavished by com- 
petent judges on this church, all must admire 
the novelty and elegance of the general ar- 
rangement, and appreciate its harmonious pro- 
portions and its beautiful effect. 

Quatremére De Quincy, in his “ Histoire 
de Ja Vie et des Ouvrages des plus célébres 
Architectes,” says, “ Amongst the monuments 
of Wren which have acquired celebrity, and 
which even now is pointed to as amongst 
those most noticeable for art and taste, although 
the work be but of comparatively small im- 
portance, must be placed the church of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook.” Afterwards he says, 
* If we give to this church that praise which 
is due to it, it is necessary to remark the ex- 
aggerated admiration with which d’Argenville, 
upon the faith, without doubt, of Wren’s 
grandson, asserts that there is not in Italy, a 
modern edifice that can be compared with it 
for taste and beautiful proportions.”+ 

As we said in a former article on the sub- 
ject, if St. Stephen’s belonged to our neigh- 
bours, the French, the columns would be 
polished, the walls would be covered with 
paintings in fresco or encaustic, the cupola 
and ceiling would glow with colours and gild- 
ing, varied marbles would form the pave- 
ment, and the windows be filled with stained 
glass. It would be one of the glories of the 
capital, and an added inducement to strangers 
of all nations to resort there. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
telegraph, says an American paper, now gives 
notice of storms. For example, the telegraph 
at Chiago and Toledo notifies ship-masters at 
Cleveland and Buffalo, and also on Lake Onta- 
rio, of the approach of the north-west storm. 
The result is practically of great importance, 
A hurricane storm traverses the atmosphere at 
the rate of a carrier pigeon, namely, sixty 
miles an hour. A vessel in the port of New 
York, about to sail for New Orleans, may be 
telegraphed, twenty hours in advance, that a 
advancing on the coast 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 


* Even while it remains there is no reason why the whole 
side of the church should be made into a book 





there was an entrance into the north transept | 








stall. 
+ Vol. a ce De Quincy’s brief description of the 
church, by the way, 


and his dimensions, are erroneous. - 








THE CARPENTER’S SONG. 
A JOKE FOR OHRISTMAS: BY ONE NOT AFRAID OF DR. JOHN: 
SON, NOR ACQUAINTED WITH LINDLEY MURRAY, 


Nick Timbertee.a joiner was, 


A lad: was he, 
And Nick he hada heart of oak, 
Which a deal too soft might be. 
Nick’s eye beamed fire when he found, 


He could some money. hoard, 
Because he lodged in Chisel-street,* 
And there he took his board. 


The. staple of Nick’s heart was love, 
Anailing which oft racks, 

And tenderness to. Nick’s poor heart 
‘Was a very heavy tacks. 


It augers well for Nick’s designs, 
And adze much to his praise, 
That he resolved to marry, when 
He awi the brads could raise, 


Just opposite there lived a maid, 
And she was worth the having: 


She’d such a irasne~ond thn bet sash, 
Caught Nick’s eye while a-shaving. 
He met her by design one day, 
And he began to stammer,— 


Says he, “ Are you the girl I love?” 
ys she, “ Yes, sir! I hammer.” 


Now, Nick, he was a polished d/ade, 
And just the man to win, sirs ; 

He-snapped his fingers, and he cried, 
TI don’t now care a pincers.” 


Then they were married in a trice, 
All present showed their wit, 

And wedding-cake for absent friends— 
To each was centrebit. 


With gluetinous food he grew quite sleek, 
She would not let him fret ; 

And, being spliced, a house he sought, 
Which the landlord he did degimuer. 


The landlord took him in, he found, 
And blame him allt who can ; 

The doors were all their hinges off, 
So Nick was a Ainger’d man. 


Then Nick complain’ d unto the law, 
Which nearly drove him wild, 

For lawyers told him that there must 
A Chancery bill be filed. 


The lawyer measured well his ground ; 
Poor Nick soon had his fill; 

For ’though he found the lawyer filed, 
He could not cut his dill. 


He saw the judge upon the bench, 
(The lawyer being cool) 

And when my lord his judgment gave, 
It was “ to take a rule.’ 


Poor Nick, he had so much to pay, 
Before he could cry “ holt!” 
That to’avoid both locks and bars, 

He. was obliged to dolé. 








THE IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Ipswicu, once the hot-bed of bribery and 
corruption at political elections, is likely still 
to retain its reputation, through the impurity 
of its architectural competitions. 

You, no doubt, will remember the insult the 
good people (!) of that town offered to the pro- 
fession, some three years since, by advertising 
for their five-guinea plan for the Mechanics’ 
Institution. Well, scarcely has this odious 
transaction (which stunk in the nostrils of al 
England through your help) departed from 
among us, when another advertisement makes 
its appearance, soliciting designs for a pro- 
posed new grammar-school. This time, how- 
ever, after considerable discussion, the Ips- 
wichians “ stretched a point,” and offered the 
magnificent sum of 25/. for their new hobby. 
In due time the advertisement brought forth 
its fruits, and was safely (?) delivered of fifty- 
two sets of designs, most of which were from 
London, and were the production, as I have 
reason to know, of several architects of good 
standing. So far so good. The committee 
meet, and at their first sitting cut the number 
down to something like a dozen, This you 
will say was a sharp three hours’ work; but 
the quick perception of the common council- 
men of that town is not to be laughed at. 
They again meet, after a respectful interval — 
of time, and a few more hours’ work soon re- 
duces the number down to two. “ olans 
to be entertained” having now “ got a by 
degrees and beautifully less*—the committee 
determined to take breath, and again adj 
The third meeting commenced at t 
hour of nine o’clock last Tuesday 
and the disputes about the two selected pla 
grew very hot and very lengthy. Af last 


* Qy, Chiswell-street ?—Purvr. Day, 


early 
ight, 
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to appear, when in walked several members of 
the committee, who had never attended before. 
It was put to the vote, when, to the surprise of 
those gentlemen who had devoted some little 
time to the subject, the new-comers commenced 
voting for and carried the adoption of one of 
those wich had been put aside! This was 
pretty well. But all is not yet told. The 
committee, anxious to be impartial, issued 
strict orders in their instructions that each 
design should have a mysterious motto accom- 
panied by a sealed letter (mark how careful 
they were! A wafered or adhesive envelope 
might have betrayed the secret); and yet when 
they came to the vote upon the three plans, 
they did not vote, as you would of course 
imagine, “ for the plan bearing the motto” so 
and so, but actually voted by name for the 
three different architects whose productions they 
were! ! Yes, Sir, not ashamed of this, they 
each wrote down their particular protégé’s 
name on a piece of paper and handed it in. 
Here is glorious secrecy! Another curious 
feature was, that all these plans were by Ips- 
wich architects, although, as I said before, I 
know that some gentlemen of good standing in 
London were foolish enough to be competitors. 

The chosen plan, the production of a Mr. 
Woolrough, as stated. in your last week’s 
publication, they find, cannot be executed for 
less than 6,000/., although strict instructions 
were given that it was not to exceed 3,000/., or 
just half that sum. The committee are con- 
sequently in a great fix, and scarcely know 
how to proceed. They have, however, I 
understand, hit upon an expedient of extri- 
cating themselves which is only equalled by 
their previous immaculate transactions. An- 
other competitor, who sent in a design which 
he openly stated could not be erected for less 
than 5,000/., has been allowed to withdraw his 
plans, or, at any rate, to send in a fresh 
design—after letting him inspect all the other 
fifty-one. This gentleman (who, by-the-bye, 
was the successful competitor in the five- 
guinea institution) is, I believe, therefore to 
submit his revised plan next Saturday to the 
committee. 

These facts speak for themselves, and 
therefore require no comment. I have heard 
that a London architect has placed the matter 
in the hands of a solicitor. If this is true, I 
sincerely trust he will make these Ipswich 
gentlemen pay for their whistle: it is high 


time something of the sort was done. 
** * & € 








‘ ENGINEERING WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Tue directors of the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Railway Company have advertised 
for tenders for the erection of a viaduct over 
the river Boyne, together with other works 
between the temporary station at Newfound- 
well and near to the terminus of the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway. The total length 
of work to be contracted for will be about 
3,950 feet. The railway will be carried over 
the river, at a height of 100 feet, on a lattice 
bridge of three bays, resting on stone piers 
about 15 feet wide at plinth; the centre bay 
is 150 feet wide, and the other two 125 feet 
each; it then extends on fourteen arches, of 
semicircular form, each 60 feet span, and rest- 
ing on piers 33 feet 6 inches by 12 feet at 
plinth, and 31 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches 
at springing, the arches to have architraves ; 
internal spandril walls to be six in number and 
15 inches thick, covered with flagging, a pack- 
ing of dry rubble to be behind the abutments. 
The viaduct is to be set out from the wall 
north of the Beaulieu-road. The pier being 
4 feet south of it at the top of plinth; height 
to springing of arches 55 feet. The New- 
foundwell viaduct consists of five arches 60 
feet span, and in every respect similar to those 
prt described. The masonry to be of lime- 

one. 

The Commissioners of National Education 
Farboee erecting a mode] agricultural school at 

erose, in the county Limerick, according to 
plans hy their architect, and have advertised 
for tenders for same. 

The entire of the works on the Cork and 
Passage Railway are nearly complete. Some 
masonry at the Quay wall at , and the 
masonry behind it is being finished; but the 
entire will be in about a month. Sir 
Jpbn McNeill is the engineer. 


symptoms of its being put to the vote began 











A Bill will be applied for next session to 
make a railway from the Ulster Railway, at 
Armagh, to the Ulster Canal, at the town of 
Caledon. Mr. Dargan, who is now almost the 
sole proprietor of the canal, is the promoter 
of the railway; and the works will be pro- 
secuted at his own expense. The distance is 
seven statute miles. 

The Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and 
Dublin Railway Company have publicly ex- 
pressed their intention of applying to Parlia- 
ment next session to alter and reduce their 
capital, to authorise the cancelling of shares 
not issued, to issue new ones, and to arrange 
for the division of the share capital, to reduce 
the number of the directors, alter the title of 
company, and abandon the proposed line be- 
tween the point of junction of the main line 
with the diverging line at Wicklow, at the 
seventh furlong of the twenty-ninth mile. 

It is said that the University of Dublin are 
about to spend 30,000/. or 40,000/. for the 
erection of buildings connected with Trinity 
College. 

Dr. Cullen lately convened a meeting of the 
building committee of Armagh Roman Catholic 
Cathedral for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for resuming, at an early period, the 
works commenced by the late Primate Crolly. 
Subscription lists are opened for this purpose. 

The town council of Belfast have forwarded 
plans, and estimates received, for the erection 
of a new custom-house there, to the Lords of 
the Treasury for their approval. 

A new front, and other works, are about 
being erected at the Mansion-house, Dublin, 
to render the building suitable for the in- 
coming Lord Mayor. Plans for same were 
prepared by Mr. Hugh Byrne, City Architect, 
who is now receiving tenders for the execution 
of the works. 








THE MARBLE ARCH AT CUMBERLAND 
GATE. 

At length the question of location for the 
Marble Arch has been decided, and this angle 
of Hyde-park has been fixed on by authority 
for its re-erection: excavations and hackings 
have been begun, and a brick and mortar office 
has been erected, to make a permanent and 
quiet layer within an extensive hoard, for lei- 
surely operations, such as may be observed 
within the encircle of all public works, from 
Buckingham-palace to Nelson’s Column. 

Several sites have been submitted through 
Tue Bur.peEr, more appropriate than Cum- 
berland-corner :* one at the end of the long 
walk in Regent’s-park, on the highest point 
of elevation, showing from Portland-place the 
back-ground of Highgate-hill; another, as illus- 
trated about two months back, forming an 
opening into St. James’s-park from Charing- 
cross; a third at the end of Pall-mall, at or 
near the proposed junction of that thorough- 
fare with the Green-park. Any of these would 
be preferable to the position selected by the 
Chief Commissioner on the WAY-SIDE at the 
top of Oxford-street,—a spot chosen certainly 
not from any aptitude to the exhibition of any 
structure of fair proportion; for close on two 
sides bastions of very lofty and not very mo- 
dern houses (though of the first class) form a 
screen on one side, and not a very pleasing 
back-ground on the other. 

In that situation the Arch will not stand, as 
it ought, across the course of a great cause- 
way, nor will it be in a line with Cumberland- 
place; but it jars with every recognised rule 
of architecture, save only the practice of the 
Latins, who placed their tombs, as at Pompeii, 
on the road-side! The Are de Triomphe at 
Paris gives a fair idea of the proper position ; 
here the noble arch occupies the highest emi- 
nence at the extreme of the majestic avenue of 
the Champs Elysées, and, as viewed from the 
Tuileries, forms a most imposing coup d’eil. 
Foreigners must admire our amazing prone- 
ness to misplace fine structures : in the noscent 
year of Exhibition, what shrugs and reflections. 
will the unhappy dislocation of sumptuous per- 
formances in art not occasion? 

The fixture of a colossal equestrian statue 
the apostrophe, "ila la Sculpture Amglaiaa?™ 
the apostr **Voil pture ise !” 
At the other cunning corner a hoard, eaclosing 
(and likely for two years more to enclose) some 


* This also was suggested by one of your corre- 





fifty workmen hammering.at marble blocks, 
will surely be (in the absence of a commis 
sionaire) designated “ L’Exposition d’Indus- 
trie & ]’Anglaise ;”—then the unhappy swamp 
whereon is placed, hors de vue, the stupendous 
and elaborate Parliamentary Palace of West- 
minster! while, spite of the fountains and 
column, foreigners will be tempted, when near 
Trafalgar-square, to jeer at our regardlessness 
of the finest opportunity for a grand foundation. 

There are, however, other considerations 
which should sway those in power (or office) 
in choosing sites for colossal monuments such 
as the Marble Arch,—not only the appositeness 
of the locality to the erection, but of the erec- 
tion to the locality. It is no light thing to 
obscure, darken, and prejudice eight or ten 
first-class houses by the obtrusion of a barrier, 
50 feet wide by 60 in height. With reference 
to the Duke of Sutherland’s, or Lord Elles- 
mere’s, this point would have been considered ; 
then why not as relates to ten mansions of 
private gentlemen? 

But it is time that competency and taste 
should step in to avert further spoliation and 
frivolity in public matters such as the allocation 
of public works, and that men whose education 
and practice fit them to judge in the like cases 
should be commissioned to determine, when men 
take upon them to act whose only qualification 
for the office they too often abuse is just that 
amount of parliamentary or family interest 
which can procure an admission to place and 
2,000/. a year—so far as the toilet such a one 
may be installed the “ Arbiter Elegantiarum,” 
but as to discrimination in proprieties for 
great and lasting monuments, they might as 
well attempt (as no doubt they would under- 
take it) the construction of another Menai 
Bridge. QuoNDAM. 


THE CLOISTERS OF WESTMINSTER. 


ALLow me, through your columns, to make 
a few suggestions relative to the preservation 
of the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, which I 
am sorry to see allowed to remain so sadly out 
of repair. Would it not be advisable, now 
that plate glass is so exceedingly cheap, to fill 
the tracery of the bays, and so exclude the 
damp atmosphere? this would effectually pre- 
vent the decomposition of the groined ceili 
and would also make it a fit receptacle for 
monuments, also enabling the Abbey authori- 
ties to clear out many of those now contained 
within the interior of the sacred edifice, which 
are totally devoid of interest to the present 
generation, and at best were but ostentatious 
displays of some worldly-minded. capitalists. 
If this were done, and the incrustations 
disintegrations removed from the present in- 
ternal portion of the cloister, it would be far 
less likely to decay, as its present rough ‘sur- 
face is like a sponge, holding the moisture, and 
every hour adding to the decomposition of the 
structure. 

Perhaps, if parties so desirous were allowed 
to erect several windows in stained glass, as 
fittings for the traceried divisions of the bays, 
it would not only add to the effect, but would 
be a good start in the right direction, viz., im 
encouraging the manufacture of that article; 
this would apply to the present bare windows 
of St. Paul’s and the interior of the Abbey, as 
it would, if permitted, soon be responded to 
by the public, and prove the value ther placed 
upon the privilege. With one more remark, I 


conclude for the nt. Surely so i 
less. likely to Aseegon 








more suitable, an 
have been substituted for the iron bars 

in tin, and strengtheners to the mullions, and 
also to the columas within the Abbey. 
or galvanised iron, in my opinion, would 

been preferable, for many evident reasons: 
one glance at those in use would be enough 
to satisfy the most dubious.* H. B. 








Tue Lats Mr. Corrincuam’s Muszum 
or MepiavaL ARCHITECTURE.—A cata- 
logue of this museum, to which we have before 
drawn attention, has been issued by Mr. Henry 
Shaw, with fourteen or fifteen illustrations. 
From this we learn that, in the event of the 


‘collection not being disposed of by privat 
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A SAXON DWELLING-HOUSE. 











THE HOUSES OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


THE current number of the Art-Journal 
contains the first of a series of papers by Mr. 
Wright on the “Domestic Manners of the 
English during the Middle Ages,” illustrated 
by Mr. Fairholt, and we glean from it the 
following particulars of Saxon dwellings. The 
writer says,— 

We have only one record of the manners 
of the Saxons before they settled in Britain, 
and that is neither perfect nor altogether un- 
altered—it is the romance of Beowulf, a poem 
in pure Anglo-Saxon, which contains internal 
marks of having been composed before the 
people who spoke that language had quitted 
their settlements on the Continent. Yet we 
can hardly peruse it without suspecting that 
some of its portraitures are descriptive rather 
of what was seen in England than of what ex- 
isted in the north of Germany. Thus we might 
almost imagine that the ‘street variegated 
with stones’ (stret wes sidn-fdh), along which 
the hero Beowulf and his followers proceeded 
from the shore to the royal residence of Hroth- 
gar, was a description of a Roman road as 
found in Britain. 

It came into the mind of Hrothgar, we are 
told, that he would cause to be built a house, 
“a great mead hall,’ which was to be his 
chief palace or metropolis. The hall-gate, we 
are informed, rose aloft, ‘ high and curved 
wita vinnacles’ (hedh and horn-gedp). It is 
elsewhere described as a ‘lofty lacs ; the 
hall was high; it was ‘fast within and with- 
out, with iron bonds, forged cunningly ;’ it 
appears that there were steps to it, and the 
roof is described as being variegated with 
oe the walls were covered with tapestry 
web @fter wagum), which also was ‘variegated 
with gold," and presented to the view ‘many a 
wondrous sight to every one that looketh 
wpon such.’ The walls appear to have been 
of wood; we are repeatedly told that the 
roof was carved and lofty; the floor is 
described as being variegated (probably a 
tesselated pavement); and the seats were 
benches arranged round it, with the exception 
of Hrothgar’s chair orthrone. In the vicinity 
‘of the hall stood the chambers or bowers, in 
which there were beds (bed eftur birum). 

These few epithets and allusions, scattered 
through the poem, give usa tolerable notion 
of what the house of a Saxon chieftain must 
have been in the country from whence our an- 
cestors came, as well as afterwards in that 
where they were finally settled. 

‘The wniter considers that this arrangement 
continued nearly the same down to a late 
€ most important part of the buildin 
i hall on whith ‘wae bestowed 4 ‘the 
at pret phe the paiidare and be 
ators of that early period were capable. 
Fee RS) e STG is ita id 9 it Hi me sO this Ab bee a 
Around, of near this, stood, in separate Duild- 









ings, the bed-chambers, or bowers (dtr), of 
of which the latter name is only now pre- 
served, as applied to a summer-house in a 
garden ; but the reader of old English poetry 
will remember well the common phrase of a 
bird in bure, a lady in her bower or chamber. 
These, and the household offices, were all 
grouped within an inclosure, or outward wall, 
which, I imagine, was generally of earth, for 
the Anglo-Saxon word weall, applied to an 
earthen rampart, as well as to masonry. What 
is termed in the poem of Judith, wealles geat, 
the gate of the wall, was the entrance through 
this inclosure or rampart. I am convinced 
that many of the earthworks, which are often 
looked upon as ancient camps, are nothing 
more than the remains of the inclosures of 
Anglo-Saxon residences. * * * 
We have unfortunately no special descrip- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon houses, but scattered 
incidents in the Anglo-Saxon historians show 
us that this general arrangement of the house 
lasted down to the latest period of their mo- 
narchy. Thus, in the year 755, Cynewulf, 
king of the West Saxons, was murdered at 
Merton by the atheling Cyneard. The cir- 
cumstances of the story are but imperfectly 
understood,’ unless we bear in mind the above 
description of a house. Cynewulf had gone 
to Merton privately, to visit a lady there, who 
seems to have been his mistress, and he only 
took a small party of his followers with him. 
Cyneard assembled a body of men, entered the 
inclosure of the house unperceived (as appears 
by the context), and surrounded the detached 
chamber (bir) in which was the king with the 
lady. The king, taken by surprise, rushed to 
the door (on pa duru eode), and was there slain 
fighting. The king’s attendants, although 
certainly within the inclosure of the house, 
were out of hearing of this sudden fray (they 
were probably in the hall), but they were 
roused by the woman’s screams, rushed to the 
spot, and fought till, overwhelmed by the 
numbers of their enemies, they also were all 
slain. The murderers now took possession of 
the house, and shut the entrance gate of the 
wall of inclosure, to protect themselves against 
the body of the king’s followers who had been 
left at a distance. These, next day, when they 
heard what had happened, hastened to the 
spot, attacked the house, and continued fight- 
ing round the gates (ymb pé gatu) until they 
made their way in, and slew all the men who 
were there. Again we are told, in the ‘ Ramsey 
Chronicle,’ published by Gale, of a rich man 
in the Danish period, who was oppressive to 
his people, and, therefore, suspicious of them. 
He accordingly had four watchmen every night 
chosen alternately from lis people, who kept 
— at the — babes gprilonrns Soe 
ye purpose of preventing his, enemies from 
being admitted into the inclosure by treachery, 


He lay in his chamber or bower. ‘One night. 





the watchmen having drunk more than usual, 
were unguarded in their speech, and talked 
together of a plot into which they had entered 
against the life of their lord. He, happening 
to be awake, heard their conversation from his 
chamber, and defeated their project. We see 
here the chamber of the lord of the mansion so 
little substantial in its construction that its 
inmates could hear what was going on out of 
doors. At a still later period, a Northum- 
brian noble, whom Hereward ‘visited in his 
youth, had a building for wild beasts within 
his house or inclosure. One day a bear broke 
loose, and immediately made for the chamber 
or bower of the lady of the household, im 
which she had taken shelter with her women, 
and whither no doubt the savage animal was 
attracted by their cries. We gather from the 
context that this asylum would not have 
availed them, had not young Hereford 
slain the bear before it reached them. In 
fact, the lady’s chamber was still only a de- 
tached room, probably with a very weak door, 
which was not capable of withstanding any 
force. 

The Harleian Manuscript, No. 603 (in the 
British Museum), contains several illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon domestic architecture, most 
of which are rather sketchy and indefinite ; 
but there is one picture (fol. 57, vo.) which 
illustrates in a very interesting manner the 
distribution of the house. Of this an exact 
copy is given in the accompanying cut.* 
The manuscript is perhaps as old as the 
ninth century, and the picture here given 
illustrates Psalm cxi., in the Vulgate version, 
the description of the just and righteous chief- 
tain: the beggars are admitted within the in- 
closure (where the scene is laid), to receive the 
alms of the lord; and he and his lady are oc- 
cupied in distributing bread to them, while his 
servants are bringing out of one of the bowers 
raiment to clothe the naked. The larger 
building behind, ending in a sort of round 
tower with a cupola, is evidently the hall— 
the stag’s head seems to mark its character. 
The buildings to the left are chambers or 
bowers; to the right is the domestic chapel, 
and the little room attached is perhaps the 
chamber of the chaplain. 

It is evidently the intention in this picture to 
represent the walls of the rooms .as being 
formed, in the lower part, of masonry, with 
timber walls above, and all the windows. are in 
the timber walls. If we make allowance for 
want of perspective and proportion in the 
drawing, it is probable that only a small por- 





* Strutt has engraved, without indicating the manu- 
soript from which it is taken, a small Saxon house, con- 
‘sisttig of one hall or place for living in, with a chamber 
pevinr 4 exactly like the domestic , and its at- 
tached chamber in the above cut, This seems to have 
bane d the usual shape of small houses in the Anglo-Saxon 
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tion of the elevation was masonry, and that the 
wooden walls (parietes) were raised above it, 
as is very commonly the case in old timber 
houses still existing. I suspect that the Roman 
houses in this island were built just in the 
same manner, which will account for our find- 
ing the walls of Roman villas always nearly, if 
not quite, level, at a no very great altitude. 
Had they been the remains of higher walls of 
stone and brick broken down, the top would 
have been much more uneven. The greater 
portion of the Saxon houses were certainly of 
timber; in Alfric’s colloquy, it is the carpenter 
or worker in wood (se treo-wyrhfa) who builds 
houses; and the very word to express the 
operation of building, timbrian, getimbrian, 
signified literally to construct of timber. We 
observe in the above representation of a house, 
that none of the buildings have more than a 
ground floor, and this seems to have been a 
characteristic of the houses of all classes. The 
Saxon word flér is generally used in the early 
writers to represent the Latin pavimentum. 
The term upper floor occurs once or twice, but 
only I think in translating from foreign Latin 
writers. The only instance that occurs to my 
memory of an upper floor in an Anglo-Saxon 
house, is the story of Dunstan’s council at 
Calne in 978, when, according to the ‘ Saxon 
Chronicle,’ the witan, or council, fell from an 
upper floor (of ane tp-floran), while Dunstan 
himself avoided their fate by supporting him- 
self on a beam (uppon anum beame). The 
buildings in the above picture are all roofed 
with tiles of different forms, evidently copied 
from the older Roman roof-tiles. Perhaps the 
flatness of these roofs is only to be considered 
as a proof of the draughtsman’s ignorance of 
perspective. One of Alfric’s homilies applies 
the epithet steep to a roof—on Sam sticelan 
hrofe. 

The collective house had various names in 
Anglo-Saxon. It was called fzs, a house, a 
general name for all residences great or small ; 
it was called heal, or hall, because that was the 
most important part of the building—we stil 
call gentlemen’s seats halls; it was called ham 
as being the residence or home of its possessor 
and it was called én, in regard of its inclosure 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Ir is reported that the Great Western 
Company contemplate raising by loan a sum 
ef 94,0007. to finish the Great Western 
Docks, in order that Plymouth may be- 
come the packet station, by which the 
railway will be greatly benefited.——In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench lately, a person, 
named Elam, obtained a verdict with 900/. 
damages against the North-Western Company, 
for compensation for the loss of some valuable 
property which had been delivered at an ad- 
dress different from that given by the plaintiff 
when he despatched the goods. Some dis- 
honest persons had received it and escaped 
with it, Vice-Chancellor Rolfe has ap- 
pointed the first day in the ensuing term for 
delivering judgment on the appeal of Capper 
in the Direct Birmingham and Oxford Com- 

any, which, short of the decision of the 

ouse of Lords, will settle the great question 
of the liability of allottees. His Lordship in- 
timates that his impression is in favour of the 
non-liability of allottees in unformed compa- 
nies who have not paid any deposit or done 
any act after making application for shares. 
Should it be so decided this will release from 
the lists between 1,000 and 2,000 persons in 
the Direct Birmingham and Oxford, and con- 
sequently several thousand persons who were 
Mere applicants for shares during the mania 
of 1845.——The amount of damage done by a 
fire at the station at Fives, near Lille, is esti- 
mated at 40,000f.——An Anthracite loco- 
motive is said to have been successfully expe- 
rimented with on the Philadelphia and Read- 
ig railway, U.S. The American Miners’ 

ournal thus describes it :— Dimfel’s boiler 
has no inserted tubes in the water cylinder, 
but the outline of the boiler in a sort of figure 
of 7 shape, with free water-pipes connecting 
the back and top parts, and penetrating the 
main boiler-box, so that the ends are up in 
the water instead of in the fire. In this way 





the fire plays around and amongst these tubes 


or water-pipes, giving unusual circulation to 
the boiling water, and exposing no lapped 
parts to be unfurled and burned off by the 


intense heat. The boiler is. equally. applicable 
to marine engines.” On the London and 
North-Western, during the four days _pre- 
ceding Christmas-day, the number of parcels 
and packages sent “outward” was little 
short of 25,000, and “inward” of 10,000. By 
the Great Western there were 15,000 parcels 
outward, and 10,000 inward bound. By the 
Great Northern, “in and out,” there were 
about 10,000, exclusive of goods trains, as 
was the case on the Eastern Counties, of corn, 
meat, &c.,.from the agricultural | districts. 
The London and South-Western, South- 
Eastern, and Brighton had a larger comple- 
ment than usual of Christmas traffic. 











LEADEN CISTERNS. 


Srr: I find that the bottoms of my leaden 
cisterns are spotted over with a whitish 
fungous substance, which is rapidly eating into 
the lead. I am told it arises from there being 
a quantity of calcareous matter held in suspen- 
sion in the water. This is exceedingly annoy- 
ing, as I have lately put up, at considerable 
expense, a very convenient bath and some 
house-maids’ and other closets. My plumber 
recommends painting the cisterns when per- 
fectly dry, but acknowledges he does not know 
what they should be painted with, as any of the 
paints in which lead is a basis will wash off 
after being kept a considerable time covered 
with water. May I request your advice as to 
what they should be painted with, or would 
any solution of gutta-percha be more effectual ? 

A BuILper. 

*,* Is our correspondent certain that the 
white spots are of a fungoid nature? Calca- 
reous salts in water will not only stain but 
cover leaden cisterns altogether with a whitish 
mineral film, which will tend to preserve the 
lead in place of destroying it; and instead of 
being removed, therefore, ought to be allowed 
to remain, as preferable to any paint that could 
be laid on. Should the stains referred to really 
be of a different nature, and painting or other 
coating be considered advisable, we would re- 
commend a perusal of what we have said on 
the subject of paints, cements, and mastics, in 
an article “ On Doctoring Damp Room-walls ” 
in our present number. Much of what is there 
said will be found to be useful to others 
than those interested in damp walls merely, 
and to our correspondent among the number. 
Should none of the paints or cements there 
described prove a satisfactory palliative or cure 
of the evil complained of, we would recom- 
mend the substitution of slate. Asphalte by 
itself, we may add, has been used for paint- 
ing or smearing the interior of cisterns, but of 
its influence on the water in respect to taste 
and odour we cannot speak. For baths, 
closets, &c., taste or even odour might be of 
little consequence. See, however, as to odour 
in the article alluded to. 








SCENERY AND PANORAMAS. 


The Colosseum, Regent’s-park.—The view of 
Paris, which has been exhibited here for some 
time past, has given place to a panorama of the 
Lake of Thun, taken from an eminence to the 
northward of the town. It is executed in tem- 
pora by the Messrs, Danson, and gives a 
truthful idea of the beautiful country it repre- 
sents. It wants force in parts, but is never- 
theless a fine work. We would suggest to the 
proprietors to continue their city series ; 
Edinburgh, treated as London was, would make 
a very effective exhibition. The Colosseum 
pm be visited by all our friends from 
the country when they come to London. 
When Mr. David Montague, the proprietor, 
applied recently for a licence, Mr. Wilks (one 
of the magistrates) said with jusiice, that the 
Colosseum was an ornament to the island on 
which they lived. It was one of those sights 
which persons coming even from the most 
remote parts of the civilized world visited and 
gazed at in astonishment. Whether, therefore, 
he considered the vast amount of capital which 
had been invested on this building, or the taste 
which had been displayed in its arrangement, 
or the reputation it had usually borne, or the 
high character of Mr. Montague, he could not 
but feel that it would be an act of injustice to 
refuse the privilege. us 

Burford’s Panorama, Leicester-square.—Mr. 
Burford has painted, as a Christmas novelty, 





a view of the e and Town of Lucerne,— 





‘** That sacred lake withdrawn among the hills, 

Its depth of waters flanked as with a wall 

Built by the giant race before the Flood.” 
It is exhibited in place of “‘ Pompeii,” and one 
grieves that the latter instructive picture should 
be doomed to be painted out. Mr. H. Selous 
has aided Mr. Burford in producing a charm- 
ing picture. The Hotel des Suisses looks out 
of upright. 

The Lyceum Theatre—The crowds that 
flock to the Lyceum every night to see. Mr. 
Planché’s Christmas piece, King Charming, are 
already sufficiently large to render further 
recommendation unnecessary. It is a well- 
deserved success. . Messrs. Beverley and 
Meadows have ably worked up to the author 
in the greater number of the scenes. The 
“* Abode of the Fairy,” an Alhambraish interior, 
with arches on crystal columns with jewelled 
capitals, and the last scene of the first act, 
(seen too transitorily) the Fan-Sea Islands, are 
exquisite pieces of painting; while in the last, 
scene of all the artist and machinist have 
coalesced to produce an effect which we have 
never seen equalled. tata 

The Haymarket Theatre.—The witty buge« 
lesque here (‘* The Second Calender”) termi~ 
nates with an interior view of the Exhibition 
building, which, if not quite so minutely correct 
as that we give to-day, is still effective. Our great 
artist, Macready, here, must be seen now by 
those who would see him at all. 

The Priacess’s Theatre—Here the panto- 
mime ends with a well-painted view of the 
outside of the Exhibition Building, which 
looks all the better for having glass in the 
lowest story, as originally intended, instead of 
boarding, as now. One of the cleverest effects 
is the “ Rising of the Sea.” If the efforts of 
Messrs. Kean and Keeley at this theatre are 
receiving the reward they merit, they should 
endeavour to improve the plan of the dress- 
circle. The form now is such, that in two 
boxes on each side the stage cannot be seen, 








HYDRAULIC MORTAR, 
AS MADE AND USED AT THE DOCKS, LIVERPOOL, 
1850. 

Few engineers or architects who have visited 
Liverpool will have neglected to examine the 
docks, constructed under the direction of Mr. 
Hartley, and if they have noticed the character 
of the recent work, they will have observed 
that the river walls, entrances, and dock-walls 
are principally of rubble masonry. The strength 
of this work in a great measure depends 
upon the good quality of the mortar used. 
From inquiries we obtained the following par- 
ticulars as to the mortar, which may be useful 
to some of our readers. The dock works at 
Birkenhead are constructed with similar mor- 
tar. In fact it has been made principally by 
men from the Liverpool works. The stone is 
obtained from Halkin mountain, near to Holy- 
well, Flintshire, North Wales: it is shipped in 
the river Dee. Price of stone delivered u 
the quay at Liverpool, per ton, 7s. 3d. 
it is requisite to burn the stone quickly, coke 
is used, at per ton 16s. When not required 
quickly, coal is used, at per ton 8s. 6d. The 
stone can be burned quickly for as eeu gee | 
with coke as it can be burned slowly w 
coals. But it is very expensive to burn quickly 
with coals or slowly with coke. The propor- 
tion of coke is generally one bushel to six 
bushels of stone. 

Cost of burning the Limestone. 
Tons. Cwt, Per Ton. 

4 10 of limestone, 7s.3d. .. £112 Fh 

— labour on do. Is. 6d. .. 6 6 9 

1 10 of coke .. 1ls.0d. .. 6166 


£2 1510} 


Produce: Lime, 3 tons, at 18s. 74d. per da, 
ton... ns on ae «+ £2 15 104 


Mortar from the mill costs, per cubic yard, 
from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. ; 

N.B. Various quantities of sand are used, 
from two to five, to one of lime by measure. 
Smiths’ ashes, or furnace ashes, are used to 
mix with the lime and with much advantage. 

The sand is obtained out of the river Mer- 
sey, generally from the great banks above the 
wee eo 
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mortar-pans (which are driven by steam 
power). The mortar is used fresh, generally 
on the day it is made. It sets rapidly, and in 
afew months the rubble becomes one solid 
mass. Grout is used plentifully, made from 
the same mortar. 








ARTISTICAL INSTITUTIONS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


- On Monday in last week the second social 
theeting of the pupils and friends of the 
School of Design was held—chairman, Mr. 
Bazley, who, in his address, remarked that 
only a few days ago, in the Town-hall, a dis- 
tinguished stranger, the minister from the 
United States, observed that, in taste, he be- 
lieved England would prove herself inferior to 
the nations of Europe, and especially to 
France, Germany, and probably Switzerland, 
at the great exhibition of 1851. It was very 
gratifying that in Manchester they had, as it 
were, the nucleus of a most important school, 
from which an improvement in public taste 
might be expected to arise; but the teaching, 
in his opinion, ought to extend to the people 
without the walls of the school; for, unless 
there were an appreciation of high art and of 
refined taste among the people at large, they 
would only be “casting their pearls before 
swine.’ Mr. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. Ham- 
mersley, the head master, Mr. Cobden, M.P., 
the Mayor, and Mr. Letherbrow, one of the 
students, also addressed the meeting, which 
Was well attended by ladies as well as gentle- 
then. Mr. Cobden said that he did not think 
it would require more than a half-penny in the 
pound in Marchester to raise a sum of 2,000/. 
a year. The assessment, he thought, was 
nearly 1,000,009i. a year. [The Mayor said 
it was 1,200,000/.] Well, that was 2,500/. a 
year; and taking Salford into partnership, 
they might, he believed, by this half-penny 
rate get upwards of 3,0007.; which would not 
only support a school of design, but a museum 
also.—The annual Christmas party of the 
Mechanics’ Institution drawing classes was 
held on Thursday evening in last week, when 
about fifty of the male and female pupils met 
for social recreation and amusement. ‘The 
walls of the room were crowded with several 
hundred specimens of drawings, in oil, water- 
colour, and chalk, mechanical drawings, 
artistic designs, &c. ova pictures displayed 
pag ssible stage of artistic progress, for 
ali iS ecenits sent were admitted. The 
two drawing classes, according to the Man- 
chester Spectator, at present number about 140 
ils.——The social soirée of the Atheneum, 
too, has just been held. Mr. Cobden pre- 
sided. The assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
tMmen was a numerous one. The chairman said 
that the number of members had, he believed, 
increased from fifteen to twenty during the 
last year. He thought the number of the 
members of this institution was not so great 
as it ought to be in Manchester. He did not 
think they had more than 250 or 300 members 
under twenty-one years of age, and probably 
the majority were upwards of forty. He ex- 
horted young men of twenty to twenty-five to 
rize such an institution a great deal more 
an they seemed to do. A dramatic and 
musical entertainment followed the address. 











Sooks. 


The Elements of Descriptive Geometry : being 
| the First Part of a Treatise on Descriptive 
Geometry, and ats Application to Shipbuild- 
ing. By Joseru Woo..ey, M.A., LL.D. 
London: John W. Parker. 1850. 
iv we were to set before our readers a simple 
statement of the enormous sums of money 
which have been wasted in our shipbuilding 
ments through ignorance, they would be 


‘ Startled, and would admit the necessity of 


efforts to supply knowledge to those who pur- 
sue this branch-of construction. Dr. Wool- 
ley’s work is arranged with this end in view, 
and has been published by direction of the 
Lords of the Advil. The writer observes, 
in his preface, that “The scarcity of works.on 
this subject in the English language has en- 
couragefl the author to hope [he should say, 
leads the author to fear] that much of 
contents of the present volume will be new to 
the English student; that not only the naval 





architect and engineer (who is especially inter- | 





ested in this branch of mathematics) will find 
it of use, but also students in the universities, 
to whom the principles of the geometry of 
space are usually accessible only in an analy- 
tical form, will find this subject rendered much 
more distinct and clear when seen by the light 
which the more palpable methods of descrip- 
tive geometry enable us to throw upon it.” 

The book is the work of one who is master 
of the subject, but is scarcely adapted for 
minds which approach the subject for the first 
time,—the previous study of some more ele- 
mentary “ Elements” will lighten the effort. 
A valuable atlas of diagrams accompanies the 
volume, and will be found valuable, beyond 
assisting the student in comprehending the 
problems solved, as an introduction to the 
theory of laying off ships on the mould-loft 
floor,—a subject that is to be fully treated of 
in the second part of the work, 


A Progressive Course of Inventive Drawing, on 
the Principles of Pestalozzi. By HERMANN 
Kriist and W. J. WHitakerR. Ramsay, 
Brompton-row, 1850. 

Tuts little volume is addressed by the 
authors especially to teachers, with the view of 
assisting them to develope a power of design. 
The means adopted are, making the children 
produce a graduated series of figures of their 
own creation. The children being taught a 
few geometrical forms are made to combine 
them according to their own fancy. ‘ Child- 
hood is the age when the power of combina- 
tion is most active. To direct its operations 
in systematic progression leads to their appli- 
cation to inventive art, and prepares the ground 
for original conception in the higher regions of 
the arts.” The idea is a good one, but prac- 
tice in copying forms set before them must be 
superadded. 





The British Almanac and Companion for 1851. 
London: C. Knight. 

Tue general information given in the pre- 
sent issue of this very excellent and now well- 
known publication inéludes papers on Some 
Points in the History of Arithmetic; Railways 
of the United Kingdom; Supply of Cotton; 
and Industrial Associations. From the second 
named of these we find the following concise 
note of 

** The Tyne and Tweed Railway Bridges.— 
So important are the means by which the east 
coast railways have been enabled to span the 
valleys of the Tyne and the Tweed, and so 
beautiful are the viaducts at these spots as 
works of engineering skill, that they call for a 
little separate description. 

When the Newcastle and Berwick Railway 
was planned, it was felt that a junction with 
the Newcastle and Darlington line could be 
effected only by the construction of a very 
lofty bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle; be- 
cause the banks of the river at that spot are 
very steep, and the general level of the railways 
would not permit of a crossing at a relatively 
small height above the water. It had long 
been wished by the inhabitants to have a 
“high-level ” bridge, since the old bridge was 
adapted only for the low or water-side districts 
of Newcastle and Gateshead ; and Mr. Robert 
Stephenson boldly planned a scheme which 
should meet this requirement, as well as the 
requirement of the railway companies. He 
drew up the scheme for a double bridge, with 
a railway line over a common road; the com- 
panies assented, an Act was obtained, and the 
works are now nearly, if not quite, finished. 

In order to understand the arrangement of 
this bridge, we must briefly notice the course 
of the railways through Newcastle. The 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway had, till lately, 
its terminus at the western margin of New- 
castle ; the Newcastle and North Shields had 
its terminus in Pilgrim-street, near the eastern 
suburbs; the Newcastle and Berwick started 
from the last-named railway, at a point beyond 
the limits of the town; and the Newcastle an 
Darlington terminated at Gateshead, on the 
south bank of the Tyne, It was deemed ad- 
visable to merge all these termini in a new 
station on a magnificent scale, built in the 
heart of the town. This fine structure was 
illustrated and described in the Companion for 


the | 1850, p. 247. The Carlisle line has been ex- 


tended beyond its former terminus, and car- 


ried.on a bold curve to the central station ; the 





Shields line (and consequently the Berwick | 





line which runs into it) has. been carried at 
a great height over Pilgrim-street and Dean- 
street, to the central station; while the Dar- 
lington line, shooting past its former terminus 
at Gateshead, is brought to the central station 
by the magnificent bridge now under notice. 

The Tyne bridge has two piers at the margin 
of the river, and four others in the stream 
itself, besides minor piers to support the land 
arches. Thesg piers are of massive masonry. 
The distance from pier to pier is about 124 
feet, and this determines the span of the 
arches. Ata height of about 90 feet above 
the level of high water runs a level bridge for 
carriages, horses, and pedestrians; and at a 
further height of about 25 feet above this 
roadway runs the railway itself. The entire 
height of the masonry and iron work, from 
the bed of the river to the parapet of the rail- 
way, exceeds 130 feet. The whole length of 
the structure, from the high ground of Gates- 
head to the high ground of Newcastle, is 
nearly 1,400 feet. There are nearly 5,000 tons 
of iron-work in the structure. ‘The masonry 
in and over the river has cost more than 
100,000/.; the masonry and brickwork in fix- 
ing the land arches, about an equal sum; 
while the iron-work has cost a still larger 
sum. 

The Tweed bridge has been opened for 
traffic in the autumn of 1850, on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s journey to Scotland. It is 
one of the finest and largest railway viaducts 
ever constructed. The old bridge over the 
Tweed was built in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I.; it is nearly 1,000 feet in length, 
and consists of fifteen arches. When a junc- 
tion became desirable between the North 
British and the various English railways, a 
viaduct over the Tweed was necessary; and 
Mr. Robert Stephenson planned the structure 
which has been lately opened. In order that 
the traffic might be accommodated,a temporary 
timber viaduct was built, to be used while the 
permanent viaduct was being constructed. 
This timber viaduct was itself a clever and 
even elegant structure; it was 1,200 feet in 
length, and contained nearly 300,000 cubic feet 
of timber. The permanent stone viaduct con- 
sists of twenty-eight circular arches, each 614 
feet span, springing from lofty piers 84 feet 
broad. The total length is 2,160 feet ; and the 
greatest height, from the bed of the river to 
the parapet, is 1264 feet. One-half of the 
length is over the river; the other half is over 
the low shore on the south bank. The breadth 
between the parapets is 24 feet. The land 
portion of the viaduct has a graceful curve 
towards the east, on a half-mile radius. The 
roadway is on an incline, ascending towards 
Berwick. There are 1,250,000 cubic feet of 
masonry, and 2,500,000 bricks. Southward 
of the viaduct there is an embankment more 
than half a mile in length, in some places 60 
feet high, and containing 700,000 cubic yards 
of earthwork ; so that the entire lofty struc- 
ture to connect the English with the Scotch 
railway is very little short of a mile in length. 
The cost of the viaduct has been about 
200,000/.” 

In the paper on “ Industrial Associations,” 
it is urged “that under a law of partnershi 
with limited liability—under a law in which 
the principal of a concern would not incur 
risk in assigning small shares to his assistants 
—a more harmonious arrangement of interests 
and duties might be effected than we now can 
hope to effect, and the talents and industrial 
virtues of the employed more extensively 
called forth.” : 

From the chapter on “Public Improves 
ments,” we take the writer’s view of 

The Question of Copyism. 

“In the table of places where new churches 
are building, besides a column stating the date 
when each was begun, and another, that on 
which it is expected to be finished, we have a 
third, devoted to the “ style and character,” 


d| i. e., the date represented, whether in the 13th, 


14th, or 15th century. Thus we find 


Place. Style and Character. First Stone laid’ 
page) eo district Perpendicular, 22 Aug. 
of Portwood. about 1420, 1849. 


and so on through the schedule. Now a plain 
man naturally asks, was this, then, ee, 
tice of those you profess to imitate? Did the 

igners, in the three centuries of “Christian 
Art ” itself, take a review of some bygone sys- 
tem of art, then choose their period and adhere 
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it? No, they made use of all former expe-| routine of patent-law protection, has been| or two temporary bridges at different points of 
eae and érected buildings the best that the | formed at Manchester, Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S., | the drive in Fieda-peaie At the east end of 


science and art of their own time permitted. 
They were in no difficulty about mixing the 
features of different dates, because all the 
features they used were suggested by the 

irements of their own date,—none adopted 
to imitate the character of another age. 

This will, we hope, guard the reader against the 
effect of a most erroneous expression now much 
used. We constantly hear of modern designs 
imitating the spirit of the ancient ; and this is 

erally said of those whose spirit is most 
Sirectly opposed to it. For the spirit of the 
thirteenth century designers was to do their 
best; but that of the nineteenth is to ape the 
thirteenth century’s worst. We say their 
worst, because modern means necessarily re- 
uire us to seek out chiefly the simplest (as 
they are called)—i. e., cheapest—features of 
each kind for which we can find precedent; so 
that the whole must needs be, after all, but a 
very poor imitation, very pinched and starved, 
with meanness stamped on everything. It 
cannot but be of that kind referred to by the 
poet, when he says, the ‘apish nation limps 
after in base imitation.’ Again, the spirit of 
the early Gothic designers (or those we chiefly 
profess to imitate) was to decorate only with 
useful or necessary features, to make nothing 
merely for ornament, whereas in our imitations 
there is not a single ornamental feature, from 
the sham belfry that costs hundreds, down to 
the sham buttress, or waterspout, that is of 
any use whatever to the construction or pur- 
poses of the building; as, on the other hand, 
every useful or necessary object is so unsightly 
that we use every effort to dispense with or 
smuggle it away. 

If, then, we admit the arts of the above- 
named section and period of the Church to be 
right, and the only Christian art, the question 
still arises, how can our present imitation of 
them be right also; seeing that the two are 
diametrically opposed in their leading princi- 
ples, objects, and spirit? We can only con- 
clude that the truth now aimed at, consists in 
imitating the letter and outward form or dress 
of Gothicism (or rather of the Anglo-Romish 
church-building, for this is only one small 
branch of Gothicism).”’ 








Piiscellanea, 


ee 


Tue SHop-Biinp Nurisance.—A corre- 
spondent, ‘ Vérité,” recalls attention to this 
great street-nuisance, of which we have taken 
repeated occasion to complain. If there be, 
in the police force, any “ proper men,” as 
strapping six-feet fellows were wont to be 
called, they must have had their attention 
forcibly called to the fact that the awnings and 
tackle complained of are a nuisance—of a high 
order, we were on the point of saying; but the 
point is precisely the reverse: were the police 
to compel them, one and all, to be hoisted 
high enough to be clear, not only of what 
© Vérité” calls the “ domes of thought ” of all 
and sundry her Majesty’s lieges, but of the 
tiles and chimney-pots with which it is usual 
to cap these lofty “ domes,” we should care 
little about the other improvements in them 
suggested by our correspondent, who is 
gallant enough to desire that the tackle 
should be capable of being handed over entirely 
to the personal management of the feminine 
gender—why, we cannot readily imagine ; 
neither can we-clearly make out why the police 
allowsuch anuisance at all,—within even fouror 
five feet of the pavement, which they sometimes 
actually are,—as we have ourselves had frequent 
occasion to know, by actual measurement of the 
height of our dome-tile at least, if not of our 
whole architectural framework, on the pave- 
ment. 

“Parent” Rerorm.—The committee of 
the Society of Arts have prepared the heads of 
a Bill to be sent to the Board: they agree with 
the recommendation to which we have already 
given publicity. The Journal of Design recom- 
mends the presentation by the local commit- 
tees for the ’51 Exhibition, and others, of a 
memorial to the Queen, and petitions to both 
Houses cf Parliament.——Following in the 
wake of the Adelphi Committee, a Patent-Law 
Reform Association, for the recognition of in- 
ventors’ rights by legislative enactment, and 
the total abolition of the present anomalous 





president. The Association have already me- 
morialised the Board of ‘T'rade on the subject, 
and they propose to petition Parliament, and 
otherwise to assist in urging “a vigorous and 
united effort” to shake off the horrid incubus 
by which invention is rough-ridden and op- 
pressed in these united realms of mechanical 
genius and inventive talent. 

Tue Licut, Arr, AND Heautta Tax.— 
A determination is being come to throughout 
the country to get rid of this abominable tax 
first thing in the opening session. The 
Ministry, it is said, are willing—to be forced 
into the public views by a pretty smart agita- 
tion. Surely it is incumbent on architects and 
builders to unite in the necessary clamour. 
Let the recollection of the adverse but ever 
ominous majority of one last session reinforce 
the movement no less than the hope of all. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ENGINES.—Mr. New- 
ton, of Chancery-lane, has taken out a patent 
in which he claims a method of regulating the 
packing-ring interposed between the steam- 
wheel and head of the cylinder, or outer casing, 
of rotary engines, by combining with the said 
packing-ring a series of segmental wedges, 
operated simultaneously in manner sub- 
stantially as described. Mr. J. H. Vries 
has just patented some improvements in work- 
ing engines by atmospheric air. The engine 
which forms the subject of this patent em- 
bodies certain new principles said to have been 
discovered by its inventor, and to be appli- 
cable to all motive purposes for which steam 
is at present-employed. Various modifica- 
tions of it are shown as adapted to stationary, 
marine, rotary, railway, and common road 
locomotive engines; but the patentee, never- 
theless, Jays no claim to any particular 
mechanical arrangement for carrying his in- 
vention into effect. ' 

Tue Merropouitan Fever-Stitits.—A 
correspondent points out the graveyard of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, as one of those pits of 
corruption lately re-opened, and where the 
dread work goes on as energetically as ever. 
Some far-seeing philanthropists have been 
sniffing all sorts of coming pestilence in the 
portmanteaus of our miscellaneous visitors of 
this eventful summer. ‘They did not contem- 
plate the possibility, we dare say, of such a 
revival in the manufacture of the home-made 
article as this. May the industrious manufac- 
turers run just a narrow escape from being 
stuffed into their own sweet workshops: we 
wish them no worse anathema than this, 
although it must rejoice their own hearts to 
think how abundant their supply of the raw 
material will be when the corpse-field is fertil- 
ized with the manure they are now laying into 
it as a stimulant to this year’s overflowing 
harvest. 

Winpsor Castie.—Notice from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office has been issued, to the 
effect that the works connected with the State 
apartments being now completed, these apart- 
ments are to be open gratuitously to the public 
from the 1st inst., on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays; tickets obtainable on 
application to Messrs. Colnaghi, 14, Pall Mall 
East; Mr. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street ; 
Messrs. Ackermann, 96, Strand; Mr. Mitchell, 
33, Old Bond-street; or Mr. Wright, 60, Pall 
Mall. The hours of admission are eleven to 
three from November 1 to March 31, and 
eleven to four from April 1 to October 31. 

Street Bripces.—In your number for 
the 28th ult. there is a suggestion to erect light 
bridges over the principal crossings. The 
same idea occurred to me long ago, but it is 
one which I think could not be realised to any 
useful extent. Such a bridge would require 
to be high enough to admit of all kinds of 
vehicles passing below it, and some of these 
when loaded, such as waggons of bales and 
other light goods, reach too high to induce 
people to mount a bridge under which such 
loads could pass. But were there a legislative 
enactment to prevent piling goods on waggons 
to the dangerous extent now permitted, and to 
keep all advertising vans and ommnibuses con- 
siderably below their present elevated standard, 
there might be some hope of getting from one 
street to another by means of such a bridge, 
without endangering our lives. I cannot help 
remarking, while on this subject, ‘that there 
are no such objections to the erection of one 








the Serpentine especially, the crowds of people 
who even sae toa - see the Building, 
and the number of equipages constantly 
whirling along, renders the erection of a bridge 
at this place highly desirable. I have, on 
several occasions, seen persons all but knocked 
down by galloping horsemen whose silent tread 
cannot be ily heard over such soft ground, 
Here, also, a bridge could be erected to run in 
a line with the road in the park to the north, 
and to terminate at the south end by a flight of 
steps.—P. F. K. 

Tue Iron Trave.—Preliminary meetings 
have been held by the Quarterly Meeting Mase 
ters; but, besides mutual asaurances, of no 
great novelty, that the good time was coming, 
we have little to report at present. Recent 
disasters among the Scottish masters, and in 
North Staffordshire, are engrossing no little 
interest and attention ; and the late attempt to 
break up the scrip system among the former; 
as remarked by a contemporary, has shown to 
what a perilous extent such illegitimate aid has 
been relied on, and that if a sudden abandons 
ment of it be persisted in, it will be accome 
panied by the most crushing results. Even 
the greatest sticklers for the nominal price an- 
nouncements at Quarterly Meeting have bee 
come ashamed of the humbug, and declare 
they “will be no party to the adoption of any 
general or fixed rate, but leave iron in @ legiti- 
mate way to find its own value in the market,” 
Great expectations are entertained by some 
sanguine hopers, of something like a new eta 
in architecture—the Ferro-crystallic style may 
we call it?—to arise throughout the world at 
large, when our industrial visiters to the Inter- 
national Exhibition return to tell all “ at home” 
f the wonders they have witnessed. 

THE THREATENED STRIKE ON THB 
NorrH-WeEstern Raitway appears to be 
in a fair way of being entirely settled by the 
adhesion of the great body of the men to the 
cause of the directors. Already, however, 
have symptoms of the results we pointed out 
been making their appearance. ‘“‘ Upon the 
northern division of the line,” says the Times, 
*‘ applications for the situation of driver have 
been received from no fewer than 230 men, 
and 26 new hands have actually been engaged, 
and are now employed in the workshops of 
the company. Upon the southern division 
applications have been received from 128 mén, 
and 42 have been already engaged. Should 
the present drivers and firemen consent to 
remain in the company’s employment, there 
will be no desire to dismiss them ; and al 
so many new hands have already been 
ample employment will be found for all, in the 
shops and elsewhere, as it is calculated that 
about eighty additional drivers will be re» 
auirey in May next, in ees of the 

reat Industrial Exhibition.” The men upon 
the southern division would indeed appear to 
have no ground of just complaint. A referente 
to the pay-list of the past week shows that out 
of forty passenger-drivers from the Euston 
terminus, eleven of them have received up- 
wards of 31. per week each in wages ; and that 
upon the Banbury branch—the work upen 
branches being notoriously easy—two men 
have received respectively 3/, 15s. 4d, and 
31. 16s. as wages for the past week (overtime 
included). It is customary, moreover, to make 
an annual gratuity of 5/. to the drivers, and 33, 
to the firemen, as good conduct premium. The 
matter thus happily rests in statu quo. The 
three months’ notice upon the northern division 
has been generally assented te by the men, and 
the fortnight’s notice upon the southern divi~ 
sion has not been disturbed. 

MarRvets or THE CorNTSH MINES; 
Some of the mines are truly grand 
of the Cornish group, employ 
3,000 mama One of its engines 
water 
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Street Pens.—The following interesting 
particulars are condensed from the Morning 
Chronicle :—Steel pens are almost entirely 
manufactured by women and young girls; and 
it is probable that out of the 2,000 persons 
or upwards now engaged in the business, not 
above 100 or 150 are of the male sex. The 
manufacture of. pen-holders, and that of pen- 
boxes, give employment to an additional num- 
ber of women and children, variously estimated 
at from 200 to 400 persons. About the year 
1820 or 1821 the first gross of “ three-slit” 
steel pens was sold, wholesale, at the rate of 
71. 4s. the gross. In 1830 they had fallen to 
8s., and in 1832 to 6s. the gross. A better 
article is now sold at 6d. per gross. One 
factory alone in Birmingham produces them at 
the rate of no less than 40,000 gross, or 
6,760,000 in a week—very nearly a million, or 
960,000 per working day, or 289,528,000 per 
annum. At the very lowest calculation, 
Birmingham produces. 1,000 millions per 
annum. The cheapest pens are sold as low as 
2d. per gross, wholesale; and the price rises, 
with the elasticity and finish of the pen, up to 
3s. 6d. and 5s. per gross. Birmingham pro- 
duces them all, and one establishment has the 
distinctive marks of 500 different dealers in all 
parts of the country, as well as on the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, for whom he 
manufactures, according to order. The sheets 
of steel, received from Sheffield, are reduced 
to the requisite tenuity by successive transits 
through the rolling-mill operations, tended by 
men and boys. When reduced to the thinness 
of a steel pen, length about 2 feet, breadth 
23 to 3 inches, the sheets are ready for punch- 
ing out the blanks. This process is performed 
with great rapidity—one girl, of average in- 
dustry and dexterity, being able to punch out 
about 100 gross a-day. ‘The next operation is 
to place the blank in a concave die, on which a 
slight touch from a convex punch produces 
the requisite shape—that. of the semi-tube. 
The slits and apertures to increase the elas- 
ticity, and the maker’s or vendor’s name or 
mark, are produced by a similar tool. Pre- 
viously, however, the pen undergoes a variety 
of other processes. When complete all but the 
slit, it is soft and pliable, and may be bent or 
twisted in the hand like a piece of thin lead. 
Being collected in “ grosses,” or “ great 
grosses,” the pens are thrown into little iron 

uare boxes by men, and placed in a furnace, 

ere they remain till box and pens are of a 
white heat. They are then taken out, and 
thrown hissing hot into pails or tanks of oil, 
when they may be broken like so many 
wafers: after draining, they are made to re- 
volve rapidly in a perforated cylinder. 

ARCHITECTURE.— What are those gay and 
glittering piles which rise under a brighter 
sun, and into a clearer atmosphere, on the 
banks of a smaller river? Yonder dark and 
heavy towers arose amidst the austerity of 
Gothic taste, and were loaded with the riches 
of Roman Catholic superstition; they have 
witnessed the march of the Crusaders and the 
coronation of Henry IV.: that gilded tomb 
attests the magnificence of Louis XIV., and 
covers the bones of Turenne: projecting into 
the stream is the ancient Tour de Nesle, the 
theatre of licentious tragedy; that beauteous 
row of columns conceals the windows from 
whence the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
ordered ; that red obelisk marks the spot where 
Louis and Marie Antoinette, and Danton and 

pierre, were executed ; that perfect peri- 

rj was begun by Napoleon for the Temple 
, Glory; that majestic arch in the distance 
_ Was erected to the honour of the Grand Army. 
Ascend the Tower of the Capitol, and survey 
the mingled wreck of ages by which you are 
surrounded. You stand on the massy battle- 
ments which defied the arms of Brennus : the 
Roman senate-house, the palace of the Ceesars, 
are at your feet: that vast circular tomb on 
the banks of the Tiber contains the ashes of 
Adrian: yonder stupendous dome, which rises 
like a mountain in the west, covers the bones 
of St. Paul; it was reared by the genius of 
Michelangelo, and adorned by the pencil of 
Raphael: the sculptured pillars, which sur- 
mount all modern edifices in their vicinity, 
were erected to the honour of Trajan and 
Antoninus, the greatest and best of the 
em : that massy pile which still survives, 
like the skeleton of a world, the ruin of all its 
contemporary structures, was reared by the 





captive hands of the Jews : under those arches 
the triumph of Aurelian, the captive Zenobia, 
have passed. It is this wondrous and over- 
whelming concentration .of historical interest 
into one focus, this presenting of it in actual 
objects to the senses, which constitutes the 
grand, the unequalled charm of architecture, 
and gives to genius, in that department, a last- 
ing hold of the admiration of mankind, which 
the sister arts will seek in vain to attain.— 
Alison’s Essays. 

Visirors to Pusitic MoNUMENTS.— 
According to a recent return, the number of 
visitors to the armoury of the Tower of Lon- 
don, from ist February, 1845, to March 31, 
1850, has been 249,338; amount received, at 
6d. each, 6,233/. 9s. The annual number of 
visitors to the jewel houses, from January 1, 
1845, to January 1, 1850, has ranged from 
46,737 (in 1846) to 41,482 (in 1849) ; receipts, 
at 6d. each, 1,168/. to 1,0377. The number of 
visitors admitted without charge to the gardens 
and Palace of Hampton Court during 1849 
amounted to 168,195, the largest numbers 
being May, June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, ranging from 49,476 (in August) to 
14,505 (in September). The number of visitors 
admitted gratis to the Botanical Gardens at 
Kew in the same year was 137,865, from June 
to September. The Royal pleasure grounds at 
Kew, open from Midsummer to Michaelmas, 
were visited by 41,455 persons. The total 
yearly amount of money taken at Westminster 
Abbey from 1845 to 1849 inclusively has 
ranged from 1,306/. (in 1845) to 968/. (in 
1849): admission gratis to nave, transepts, 
and choir; 6d. to chapels. The yearly amount 
received for admission of visitors to St. Paul’s, 
at 2d. each during same period, ranges from 
5891. (in 1845) to 4291. (in 1848). 

Dirrusion oF KNowLepGe.—A New- 
castle paper gives the following interesting 
fact, illustrative of the rapid.spread of intellec- 
tual culture among a large and deserving class 
of the population of that district :—A book- 
seller in the market, in this town, recently had 
upon his stall ten copies of Emerson’s work on 
Fluxions, all of which he sold at 7s. 6d. a 
copy to pitmen. He said they were by far his 
best customers, and that a standard mathema- 
tical work never laid long on his stall, being 
secured by them as a prize. On a subsequent 
day, at the same stall, there were three men ; 
one bought a work on algebra, another re- 
quested aGreek delectus, the third was perusing 
a Spanish grammar. These men were all 
hewers of coal. 

Tue Scuipror’s Art 1n Rome.—The 
fine arts are receiving some impulse from the 
numerous visitors to Rome. The talented 
Prussian sculptor, Wolff, who is well known in 
England from having executed, besides many 
classic groups, some busts of the royal family 
and a statue of Prince Albert asa Greek war- 
rior, has just completed an exquisite figure of 
Paris, in which the feminine beauty of 


** The woman warrior with the curling hair’ 


is admirably portrayed. His four statues, 
personifying the seasons, have been purchased 
by an English amateur. Mr. Gibson is com- 
mencing the models of two very important 
works, Queen Victoria on her throne between 
two allegorical figures, representing Justice 
and Clemency, for the House of Lords, and 
the colossal statue of Sir Robert Peel.—Rome 
correspondence of the Daily News. 
METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 


—On Friday in last week a deputation from | te 


this association waited on Lord Seymour, as 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
to represent to his lordship the necessity of 
certain alterations in the existing Act of Pa ~ 
liament for the suppression and prevention of 
nuisances, and also to pray the Commissioners 
to adopt some strenuous and efficient means of 
rendering the poorer districts somewhat fit and 
decent for the approaching visit of hundreds 
of thousands of artizans, mechanics, and 
others, to the metropolis, during the continu- 
ance of the International Exhibition. His 
lordship promised his careful consideration of 
the subject, in connection with documents to 
be laid before him by the Association. 
CornisH Granite.—A very large block of 
granite, upwards of 20 feet long, and of the 
finest 
raised by the Cheesewring 


Granite Com 
at their quarries, on the Chesstering-hill 


uality and colour, has lately been | 





near Liskeard, which is intended to be sent to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The mass of 
stone, of which this formed a portion in the 
quarry, contained by measurement the extra- 
ordinary quantity of above 4,000 cubic feet, or 
about 300 tons in weight. 

Roorinc THE AREA OF THE RoyYAL 
ExcHANGE.—The principal objection to the 
roofing-in of the Royal Exchange appears to 
be, that it would destroy its architectural cha- 
racter. To obviate this, I would propose to 
cover the area with a light roof of cast-iron 
and glass, having its support several feet 
inside the parapet. I have no knowledge of 
the roof plan of the building, but should think 
this would not be difficult of execution. The 
character of the structure would thus remain 
precisely the same, the roof not appearing to 
form part of the building.—Criticus. 

Tue Recent’s Parx.—One part. of 
Regent’s-park boasts the names of some of the 
most celebrated spots in Venice. St. Mark’s 
Church will soon be commenced,—the waters 
of the Regent’s Canal will bathe its walls. 
There is an unsightly old canal bridge that a 
very little outlay would render a second Rialto. 
Perhaps this may be a valuable hint to others 
from A Lover or THE PICTURESQUE. 











TENDERS 
For four houses and shops on the site of a part of the 


Old Gaol, Manchester, as advertised. Mr. R. Gover, 
architect. 
H. and M. Macklin and Brown......... £2,395 0 0 
Newman and Smith (accepted) ...... 2,150 0 0 
For painting and glazing only,— 
Willis and Son (accepted) ............... 308 10 0 





For a chapel at Stoke Newington. Mr. Wilson, ar- 
chitect. 
MURA Snknc ok ducheavchecanctescksduaeancecankos 


nd E. Curtis 
TORI eiiclsccntoasscccssntssdaccancavsessare 
[A trifling difference !] 


For alteration and repairs to a house, No. 53, in St 
Mary Axe, for the City of London Union. Mr. Tress, ar- 


Ja 
Rs 





ooooooo 





chitect. 
RMON 5.45: sacekcdidcnsestecvascanconsdccenensse £1,290 0 0 
PEE Seale cacdeancesucecussavacchusvcousbananes 1,275 0 0 
MPN soos okeied sc ncckces accacceaven 1,220 0 0 
Ms MEME sc c0k Lone ond basdeduness ches deuae ies ,183 0 0 
Curtis and Son ..........cc.ccccsssscseveseee 1,178 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Agricola,” “B. B.,” “F. G.,” “G. W.,” “R. 8... 
«G@. C.,” A Plumber,” “A Peer,” “R. R.,” “ W. M.,’, 
**A Competition” (declined with thanks). ‘J. C.,” 
«J. P. 8.” (not our custom, paper having been read 
publicly, shall be happy to see it), “J.J.L.,” “C.B.,” 
“Mr. W.,” ‘*One of the Honourable Competitors,” 
«1. L.,” Pimlico. (The drawback of duty is usually ob- 
tained by the party building, and not by the contractor.) 
‘A Smith,” “H. W.,” “ 9 W.,” “«R. x.” « A Constant 
Observer,” “T. H.” (write to Rev. Mr. Carter, College- 
green, Bristol), ‘‘ Idler in London,” ‘‘ M. M.,” “‘ A Com- 

titor,” “«C. P.,” “J. C.,” “J. K. C.” (will see that Mr. 

ones has replied), “J. T. W.,” “P. P. D.,” “ Anti- 
Poff,” “P. J. M.” (we constantly treat of ventilation, but 
cannot now reply to a special case), ‘A Builder” (use 
concrete). A host of correspondents must excuse us. 
«7. M.,” “ Brevity,” “T.B.L.,” “A Pupil” (it is not 
usual to make pupils find lead pencils for their master’s 
work), “J.J.,” “R. M. P.,” “T. L.” (thanks). 

‘* A Subscriber” (the subject of drying closets has been 
fully discussed in vol. vii. pp. 219, 245, and 338; see also 
pp. 177, 209, and 273, same volume). 

‘* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and not to the Publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
T. GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, 


5, CAVENDISH SQUARE, in connection with the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTISUTION.—Parties of joining 
this Club, to be present at the GRAND CHESS TOURNAMEN 

to lose'no time in sending their names, as the 

repialy filled up. Annual su ption, 

Three Guineas ; which includes admission to all the Public Lec- 
tures and Exhibitions. Subscription to Country Pesan, 

picalain inh 5 ides af Wa meters weet ba ooedant oe aoa 

01 a e¢ mem ob on 
fation to Mr. R. L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary 5 


APER-HANGINGS, the cheapest in 
Great Portiandl-stroet, where builders andl the ¢rede oon selecs trom 


a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced prices :— 
Good Bed-room Papers from per tgp 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Uak eee .. from 03d. 0, 
Superior and Drawing-room Papers, from 1 


do. 
f MEE PUD icis ce tecetsyecevesesces oé do. 


APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 
Manufactory for English, and, Warehouse for English and 


French hi 
The P ed Decorations are fitted up on the of an extensive 


range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 


furnished fit for occu; 
OF PRESENT PRICES. 
granite, and oak papers .... 1d. per yard, 





eee eesereseseseseseee 




















